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S | 4 
rd = This is the great offer which will be made at all In- 
3 é ¥ stitutes this season: 
le Pdi \ 
3 \\S <2) Normal Instructor Three Years for $1.00 
+ SS = | | ; 
a N os) We want a good, live agent to take the-orders—an 
. SS a easy task because the liberality of this special rate makes 
D. Vy) Ss j it so. 
= DEVOTED 1O s Liberal commissions will be paid and agents are sure 
: THF | NTERF STS oy to reap a great harvest, as competition will be practically 
3 , ey) eliminated when the INSTRUCTOR “three years for { 
OF AMERICAN 4 =) $1.00” is compared with. others offering yearly subscrip- 2 
) tions for the same amount. 7 . 
IC a OOL Applications for agencies should be made at once. In 3 
applying give age, experience, both as teacher and agent, 
and it you are to represent any other publication at the Z 
same Institute, state what. . 
Terms, etc., on application. 8 
na-We co-operate with our agents in every possible . 
= 


manner to make success sure. 


Address, (at once) 
- INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


NOTE:—Up to May 8th it was expected that the Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
was to act as general agent for the INSTRUCTOR at this year’s Institutes, but 
we found it necessary to take up the work ourselves at that late date. Their adver- 
tisement on page 22 of this number was printed prior to above date and now has no 
significance, as far as NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is concerned. 
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UMMER SCHOOLS are becoming immensely popular and are doing mich good. The attendance 
Ss at them increases yearly, yet only a very small per cent. of those who really desire the benefit 


of them are able, for various. reasons, to attend. 


We wish that all might, but since this 


seems impossible, we ask permission to bring a Summer School to your own home, or wherever you 


may be during the vacation season. 


THE LARGEST SUMMER. SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


is the American Correspondence Normal, and if 


we can safely draw conclusions from what our 


students say of our work, it may be added that in many respects its work is superior to any other. 
Our courses of study are so arranged that each pupil can cover as much or as little ground in a 


given time as is desired. 


You can crowd twenty-six weeks into six or take fifty-two for it if you prefer. 


The cost is slight; the benefits undoubted. Each student is. given the benefit of our ten-years’ 


experience in Correspondence Instruction. 
the summer months in study. 
not we offer you the best substitute. 


If you can attend a Summer School, do so by all means. 
Catalogue and full information for the asking. 


Every progressive teacher is surely planning on spending 


If you can 
Begin any 


Monday—take all the time you desire—pay monthly as you progress. 





OUR RECORD AND OUR WORK. 


[OR OVER ten years our school has been in successful opera- 
tion, and we have proven to the satisfaction of thousands of 
students that our system of Instruction by Mailis a success. It 
is not an experiment we are presenting in asking you to enter 
upon a course of study with us. ‘‘We bring the school’’ to 
those who cannot go to school, and give them the benefit of a 
practical, definite course of study, arranged on the very best 
methods. 


OUR PLAN OF STUDY APPEALS ESPECIALLY 


To The Pupil preparing or expecting to teach and who, on account of time and 
expense involved, cannot take a long course at a Normal or Training School. 





To The Young Teacher who is not as fully prepared for his work as he should 
be, and has only the time left him out of school hours to study. 

To The Teacher, no matter how long he has been at the work, who is prevented 
from having a better school and larger salary by lack of proper training, and 
who is compelled by circumstances to keep at his work while securing that 
training, 

To Any Teacher who feels the need of a thorough review in certain studies and 
needs a systematic method of going at it. 

To Any One who desires to perfect themselves in the various branches named, 
and who has only a few hours a week outside of other work to devote to study. 





If you desire further information, send for Catalogue and Sample Lessons. In the catalogue 
you will find full particulars as to the various Courses, and the names of hundreds of students who 
were pursuing the study last year, (probably some from yonr own neighberhood) and grateful, 
appreciative letters that many of them have written concerning the Course. 
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Spare Time Study 


Is the Key which has Unlocked the Door to Success for 
many. We show you how to use it to the best advantage. 


WE OFFER CHOICE OF SEVERAL COURSES 


But For the Average Teacher our Normal and Advanced Normal Courses are 
best suited. They each cover a period of 26 weeks, divided into two terms of thir- 
teen weekseach. They cover the following topics: 


NORMAL COURSE. ADVANCED NORMAL COURSE. 


Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, | Algebra, Physical) Geography, Geumetry, 
Physiology, Civil Government, Theory and | Botany, Physics, Rhetoric, Literature, Psy- 
Practice. chology, Theory and Practice. 


If desired, an interchange of subjects from one Course to the other may be 
made,but in doing this the time devoted to the different subjects must be taken 
into account, 


Payment on the Installment Plan. 


RATES : $8.00 for term of six months, payable as follows: $1.00 
with application, and $2.00 at beginning of each, the second and third 
months, and $1.00 at beginning of each the fourth, fifth and sixth months. 


ORDER BLANK—SIGN AND SEND WITH $1.00. 


: AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
> DANSVILLE, N. Y. 3 








Please enroll me as a student for your 





. I enclose $1.00 as first 


month’s tuition and agree to pay $2.00 in one month from time of commencing, $2.00 in two 
months, $1.00 in three months, $1.00 in four months and $1.00 in five months, making a total of 


$8.00. - 
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; Course. I wish to begin Monday, 
2 
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Name 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





A Magnificent Work. 


Completely Revised to 1900. 

12 Large Volumes. 9,684 Pages. 

19,368 Columns. 96 Colored Maps. 

Over Fifteen Million Words. 

Weighs 40 Pounds. 

Sells Regularly For $30.00. 

Is Elegantly Bound in Silk Cloth 
with Gold Stamp. 


THIS GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA CONTAINS ; 


1, In volumes one to eight inclusive, the identical mat- 
ter, word for word, contained in the twenty-volume set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica published by the Werner 
Company about five years ago. This in itself was the 
most complete, and one of the most valuable and reliable 
Encyclopedias ever published in America. 





new and bring historical, scientific and all other topics 
down to a later date than any other similar work. 





IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


About the Spanish War 
The Philippine Islands 
Aquinaldo 


A COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY IN ITSELF Admiral Dewey 


Theodore Roosevelt 





HERE IS OUR OFFER: a erga iner 
or any other of thousands of persons or topics regarding 


The Regular Selling Price for This Work, Complete in Twelve 


whom up-to-date information is desired, consult this work. 





Volumes, Bound in Rich Silk Cloth and Stamped in Gold is $30.00. It Embraces All Branches of Knowledge. 
Including a three-year subscrip- Biography History 
OUR PRIC tion to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is ON LY $ 1 6 00 or Hpowrd Ss 
Payable as follows: Applied Science Photography 
$6.00 WITH ORDER. Education Political Economy 
$10.00 to be paid in any of following ways you may prefer: Religion Recreation 


CASH. Incash at any time within six months. 

TWENTY SUBSCRIPTIONS. By securing twenty three-year 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR at any time within six months 
and remitting $1.00 for each, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND CASH. Should you be unable to secure 
the whole number of subscribers you will be credited with fifty 
cents for each subscri ~— sent and permitted to pay the balance 
in cash, Thus: Should you send fifteen subscribes you would be 
credited with $7.50, and remit balance of the $10.00. There are 
few teachers but who can easily get at least twenty subscribers 
within this period, and doing so will enable you to get this great 
work for a cash outlay of only $6.00. 

FREE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. The complete set will be sent 
as a premium to —— who will secure and send us thirty-two 
new three-year subscribers with $82.00 in payment for them. 
This is a great opportunity for those who are so situated as to be 
able to secure this number of subscribers and many will doubtless 
succeed in doing so. 

GUARANTEE. All orders are accepted under an absolute 
guarantee. If not exactly as represented, return at our expense 
at any time within thirty days and yeur advance payment will be 
refunded. 

CASH DISCOUNT. A cash discount of 10 per cent., or $1.60, 
will be allowed those wishing to pay fully in advance. 

Freight or Express payable by purchaser. Shipment will be 
made in whichever way you prefer, but usually freight is cheaper. 

Sample Pages will be sent without charge to any one wishing 
further information. 


@- Take notice, that we ship you the complete set of twelve 
volumes at once on receipt of your order and the first pay- 
ment. You have the books for examination and several 
month’s use before any other payment is required. 
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USE THIS ORDER BLANK. 















ORDER BLANK FOR WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $6.00 for which ship me, at once, by ..... so Beale 
one complete set of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia and enter (or credit) my sub- 
scription to Normal Instructor for three years. I agree to poy Ten Dollars ($10) 
additional within six months from this date, either in cash or by securing subscribers to Nor- 
mal Instructor in accordance with your published offer. 


| 
: 


My occupation is and I am employed at 











If the Encyclopedia does not prove as represented in every respect, I reserve the right to return it at your 
expense within thirty days, and shall expect you to refund the $6.00 paid. 


Date ... 5 AN TIMI cicneeenasetannttnientactnni nigra vnrinesntinececiatiedlctinie sie 
EIR siicoctnccctoninapeatesttintinsnichabecaenyenebicattinap elt ainiaid 




















Ex. or Freight Office ... 






INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


“WEBSTER'S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY 


j List of all Cities in U. S. 














2,399 Pages. 


Weigh : 
sighs 42 Penns 45,000 More Words Phrases and 


2,000 Illustrations. Definitions than Webster’s Un- 


ison’ tI . 
ee ener ner abridged and Worcester’s Dic- 


Chromatic 
tionaries. 


Eight Magnificient 


Colored Plates of the Arms of 
25,000 More Words Phrases and 


Definitions than Webster’s In- 


Various Nations. 


Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geo- 


graphical Names. ternational Dictionary. 


INDISPENSABLE 
10 
ANY 
STUDENT. 


AN 
ORNAMENT 
T0 
ANY 
DESK. 


is divided into two sections, under two distinct indexes, but bound in one magnificent 
WO RK : volume of 2399 pages. The First Section has 1311 pages and contains the identical mat- 
ter, word for word, which comprised that magnificent dictionary prepared by Noah 


Webster, and which, with revision, was the standard dictionary of the world until 1890. The Second Section has.1088 pages of supplementary matter 
which brings the work right up to date, and makes it in many respects the superior of any other dictionary on the market. We quote from its title 
page: ‘Contains every word in the latest editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionaries not contained in the first section, also at least 
45,000 words, definitions and phrases not to be found in the latest editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries ; ae about 25,000 more words 
than are contained in Webster's International Dictionary.” 


DO YOU WANT A COMPLETE DICTIONARY ? We recommend and fully guarantee this book and sell it at less than half the price 
charged for similar works, because we buy in large quantities, get bed-rock rates, and sell on a small margin for the purpose of increasing the circu- 
lation of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

GUARANTEE: Weguarantee this Dictionary to be, in every respect, as represented. If not, any purchaser is privileged to return it to us within 
thirty days and advance payment will be refunded. 


The publisher's retail price for Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary bound in sheep and fully indexed is $9.00, 


INCLUDING A THREE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION $ r 
OUR PRICE TO NORMAL INSTRUCTOR IS ONLY 5.00 
Payable as follows: 
$2.50 with order. 
$2.50 to be paid within six months, either in cash or by sending us five 
three-year subscriptions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR at $1.00 each 


CASH DISCOUNT. Those preferring to pay all cash in advance will be allowed a cash disount of 10 per cent. from our special $5.00 rate. 


FREE AS A PREMIUM, Any one sending ten new three-year subscribers to Normal Instructor at $1.00 each, will be given this Dictionary 
free as a premium, 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. The Dictionary is shipped to you immediately on receipt of $2.50 and you have the use of it six months before the 
balance is due or until securing the subscribers. Freight or Express charges are to be paid by the purchaser. 


ORDER BLANK FOR WEBSTER’S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 
W DANSVILLE, N. Y. w 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $2.50 for which ship me, at once, by ix ar Weight 
one Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, and enter (or credit) my subscription to 
USE 9 Normal Instructor for three years. I agree to pay Two Dollars and Fifty Cents USE 


THIS 
ORDER 
BLANK, 





($2.50) additional within Six Months from this date, either in cash or by securing sub- 
scribers to Normal Instructor in accordance with your published offer. 


THIS 
ORDER 
BLANK. 





My occupation is... and I am employed at 





If the Dictionary does not prove as represented in every respect, I reserve the right to return it at your expense 
within thirty days, and shall expect you to refund the $2.50 paid. 


Date Name 
MN Post Office 


Ex. or Freight Office 


, 1900. 








MN 











‘If I Only Had Time.” 





Some one has well said that some boys 
will pick up a good education in the odds 
and ends of time, which others carelessly 
throw away, as one man saves a fortune 
by small economies, which others disdain 
to practice. What young man is too 
busy to get an hour a day for self- 
improvement ? 

You will never ‘‘find’’ time for any- 
thing. If you want time you must take 
it. 

If a genius like Gladstone carried 
through life a little book in his pucket 
lest an unexpected spare moment should 
slip from his grasp, what should we, of 
common abilities, not resort to, to save 
the precious moments from oblivion? 

‘‘Nothing is worse for those who have 
business than the visits of those who 
have none,’”’ was the motto of a Scottish 
editor. 

Drive the minutes, or they will drive 
you. Success in life is what Garfield 
called a question of ‘‘margins.”? Tellme 
how a young man uses the little ragged 
edges of time while waiting for meals or 
tardy appointments after his day’s work 
is done, or evenings—what he is revolv- 
ing in his mind at every opportunity— 
and I willtell you what that young man’s 
success will be. One can usually tell by 
his manner, the direction of the wrinkles 
in the forehead or the expression of his 
eye, whether he has been in the habitof 
using his time to good advantage or not. 

“The most valuable of all possessions 
is time ; life itself is measured by it.’ 
The man who loses no time doubles his 
life. Wasting time is wasting life. 

Some squander time, some invest it, 
some killit. That precious half-hour a 
day which many of us throw away, 
rightly used, would save us from the 
ignorance which mortifies us, the nar- 
rowness and pettiness which always at- 
tend too exclusive application to our 
callings. 

Four things come not back—the spoken 
word, the sped arrow, the past life, and 
the neglected opportunity. 
—_—_—_- +o -——___—__ 


The true test of civilization is not the 

census, not the size of cities, not the 

crops; no, but the kind of men the 

country turns out.—Lyman J. Gage. 
—— 

Big Drop in Sewing Machines. 


Pi $12.75 you can now buy the same make of 
igh grade, improved, 20-year guaranteed, beau- 
et oak cased sewing machine that your dealer 
pen $40.00 to $50.00 for, and a far better machine 
than those now being so widely advertised at 
$18.00 to $25.00; shipped on three months’ free 
trial to anyone, any place in the United States; 
no money to be paid until after received. For 
full particulars, special machine catalogue and 
special price offerings, cut this notice out and 
mail SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 


———————— 
In order to establish the following 
trademark, Fishel, Nessler & Co., have 
devised a novel coupon plan by which 
any of our readers can obtain a fine hair 
brush almost free. See their advertise- 
ment on another page. 
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STaTE OF NEW JERSEY, 
COUNTY OF WARREN, 
ARTHUR W. MADDEN, of full age, being duly 

sworn according to law, on his oath saith: 

Tam twenty-seven years of age, and am now and 
have been a resident of the town of Phillipsburg, in 
the County of Warren and State of New Jersey all 
my life, with the exception of about a year spent in 
the state of Connecticut during my childhood. . 

About the month of February, 1900, I read in the 
New York World an advertisement of the Bernard- 
Richards Company, offering a’ prize in connection 
with a new magazine which they were about to pub- 
lish. In answer to my response, I received a circu- 
lar letter in which The Bernard-Richards Company, 
Limited, offered five dollars a week for life, or an 
annuity of two hundred and fifty dollars, to the per- 
son suggesting the most appropriate name for their 
new publication, requiring that each competitor 
should send with his choice of name one year’s ad- 
vance subscription amounting to the sum of one dol- 
lar. I complied with the condition and sent in as 
my choice the name, ‘“‘The Brown Book, of Boston,” 
and received a receipt dated March 10, 1900, for the 
one year’s advance subscription. 

On April 28, 1900, I received a letter from the com- 
pany stating that after examining over forty-five 
thousand names ‘The committee find that yours 
was the most appropriate name sent in and have 
awarded you the annuity for life.’ In the same let- 
ter I was requested to inform the company whether 
I wished the award in the form of the weekly pay- 
ments of five dollars or in the form of the annuity of 
two hundred and fifty dollars. On the same day, I 
replied to the company’s letter stating that I pre- 
ferred the annuity of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

On May 2, 1900, I was notified by the company that 
their representative would call on me at Phillips- 
burg, N. J., on the then following Friday or Satur- 
day, with a certified check for two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Today, et May 5, 1900, Mr. 
Arthur W. Tarbell, representative of the Bernard- 
Richards Company, Limited, called upon me here 
at Phillipsburg, N.J., and handed me a. certified 
check of the company on The Federal Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., dated May 2, 1900, and made 
payable to my order, for the amount of two hundred 
and fifty dollars, being the first year’s payment on 
the annuity awarded to me as above stated. Prior 
to the appearance of the said advertisement in the 
New York World about February, 1900, I had no 
knowledge of the existence or object of The Bernard- 
Richards Company, Limited, and since then I have 
had no dealings with the said company, except as 
above stated. 

(Signed) ARTHUR W. MADDEN. 

Subscribed and Sworn to before me, this 5th day 
of May, A. D. 1900. (Signed) 8. C. SMITH, 

Master in Chancery of New Jersey. 


88. 


(Copy). 
Received, Phillipsburg, N. J., May 5, 1900, of The 
Bernard-Richards Company, Limited, of’ Boston, 
Mass., a certified check to the amount of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, which represents the first 
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$2500 IN CASH PRIZES 


——AN D—— 


j 


Qne Prize of $250 a Year for Life < 


Here is the chance of a life-time! We are going to give away $2500 in cash ie and one prize of $250 a year for life. Don't Thiss 
this golden opportunity, for we venture to say that no other publishing house would dare to make such a stupendous offer and it is the last 
one we shall ever make, Thousands doubted our good intentions in the contest which just closed, some even going so far as to say that we 
would never publish a paper and it was just a scheme to secure theirmoney. This issue speaks for itself. The name, “The Brown Book 
of Boston’”’ was the most a one sent in and the annuity of $250 a year for life was awarded to Mr. A. W. Madden, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
whom we congratulate and trust will live many years toenjoy hisincome. Now if you were so foolish as to ignore our former proposition 
do not overlook this one for we are pe sure you will regret it as long as youlive. Ourobjectis to obtain the largest circulation of any 
high class magazine in the world and we are perfectly willing to spend not alone one thousand but hundreds of thousands of dollars to ob- 
tain our object. You can help us and we are willing to pa; aes well for it, in fact, better than you ever were before. Our present issue 
was gotton out in a hurry to allay the fears and suspicions of those who thought ee woul never get a magazine. Our June number will 
be almost twice as large and will contain nothing but the best class of reading, which applies to our advertising as well, Now to go back 
to our = offers; here is the proposition in a nutshell. We want to secure by September 30th, 1900, at least 100,000 more subscribers, and 
we will give to the party in each state and territory in the United States who secures for us the largest number of subscribers in their state or 
territory, $50 in cash, there being fifty states and territories, a grand total of $2500. Remember, if you are the one who sends in the largest 
list of subscribers from your state up to September 30th you will get $50 in cash. Everyone sending in a hundred subscribers will secure a 
solid gold Watch, either lady’s or gentleman’s size, everyone sending fifty subscribers, will receive either a solid silver or gun metal Watch; 
everyone sending in twenty-five subscriptions will receive either a solid Gold Ring or a Guitar, Mandolin, or a Banjo, or an Accordian, and 
everyone eonting sa five or more subscribers will receive a fine present. These prizes are in addition to any cash you may be entitled to. 

: Now as to the annuity for life would say that if we secure the 100,000 more subscribers we are after, by September 30th, that we will 
give to the party who has the largest number of subscribers to their credit, $250 a year in advance for life. Our books will be open to everyone 
in this contest after September 30th, the day the contest closes, so that no one could charge us with showing any favoritism. Of course we 
realize it is going to be uphill work for you to secure subscribers at the start, and in order to help you to obtain them we are going to make it 
very easy for you, and that is that we will permit you to give each and every subscriber that you secure for us any premium which they may 
select from our premium list No. 3 which we will send you the moment we receive youranswer. Noone will refuse to subscribe to a fine 
magazine for $1 a year when they are getting a Deg a oe mprn A free which they cannot buy for less than $1, and in some cases they 
would have to pay a good deal more for it. or instance the 14-k solid gold Fountain Pen cannot be purchased for less than $1.50 which 
is the manufacturers’ price, the Watch for less than $1; the sterling silver Match Case cannot be purchased for less than $1, in fact every 
prize on our list is worth more than the money we receive from the subscription, consequently if your friends take advantage of this unheard 
of offer they will in some cases be getting $2.50 for a dollar and in any case they will be getting two dollars’ worth for one, as the subserip- 
tion price to our magazine will never be less than $1 per year, furthermore, everyone entering this contest_and sending five or more subscribers 
will receive a premium as stated above. It may seem strange to you that we giveso much for solittle but we repeat again that we are only 
too willing to spend thousands upon thousands of dollars to secure the largest circulation of ony high class magazine in the world. Who 
knows but what you may be the winner not alone of one of the $50 prizes, but the annuity of $250 for life. No one can tell and besides it 
does not cost you one cent to try, and if you succeed in only getting five subscribers, you are sure of a fine prize. If you wish to enter this 
contest wa your name and address to our Subscription Department and they will send you as many subscription blanks as you 
require, + Thanking you for past favors and trusting that we will have your hearty co-operation, believe us, 

Yours for honest treatment, 
The BERNARD-RICHARDS CO., Ltd. 
P.S. When you Answer this advertisement, address us this way: 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
‘The BERNARD-RICHARDS CO., Ltd. 


99090000009 
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ear’s payment on award in my favor recently made 
y the above mentioned company. 
($250) (Signed) ARTHUR W. MADDEN, - 


63 Batterymarch St., - - 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Better Than a Recommenda- 
tion. 





Several months since a business man 
advertised for ‘‘a young man willing to 
work.” His experieuce with the appli- 
cants for the position is best told in his 
own words. 

“T had been repeatedly disappointed 
in those I had hired in the past,”’ said 
the merchant ; ‘‘one was dishonest, as I 
discovered to my cost; another was not 
punctual, and a third careless. 

“Finally I came to the conclusion 
that it would pay to devote a morning 
to the purpose of selecting a trustworthy 
young man ; and this I did. The results 
were interesting. 

‘When I arrived at my office on the 
morning appointed for meeting the ap- 
plicants for the position, half a dozen 
youths were already in waiting. One 
atatimeT called them into the office, 
beginning with the first in line. One 
glance at the foremost settled’ his case ; 
wouldn’t look me in the eye. I told 
him I should not need him. I suppose 
he is still wondering why I was so short 
with him. 

‘Next came a young man armed with 
a double-barreled recommendation from 
his pastor testifying to his good charac- 
ter and business ability. I looked at the 
youth several times, read the recom- 
mendation again,.and finally came to 
the conclusion that either his pastor was 
no judge of human nature or the paper 
was afraud. Those listless, vacant eyes 





told me that we could never hope to get 
along well together. I dismissed him. 

“The third youth interested me the 
moment he stepped inside the door. 
He was poorly dressed, though his 
clothes were whole ; his suit at least two 
sizes too small for him. It was evident 
that his attire troubled him not in the 
least, for he held his head high, and as 
he approached my desk he looked me 
square in the eye. He said that he had 
no recommendation, and had had no 
business experienee, but that he was 
willing to do his best to please me. In 
an instant it dawned upon me that be- 
fore me was the young man I was look- 
ing for. He had nothing to recommend 
him, save an honest, bright eye and a 
pleasant face, but that was sufficient. I 
engaged him on the spot. 

“Since then,’”’ continued the business 
man, “I haye seen fit to advance him 
over the head of aman who bas been 
with me for three years. The former 
grumbled, but there was reason for my 
move—he had proved himself worthy of 
promotion.”’ 

One morning the writer paused for a 
few moments before one of the large 
sales stables on Friend street, Boston. 
A horse was being sold, and I noted that 
the auctioneer was making a great point 
of the animal’s clear, honest eyes. 

“Yes,” said a gentleman who was 
standing near me, ‘‘that horse is worth 
bidding on. You don’t see that honest 
eye in every horse. The man that gets 
him secures a prize.” 





It was so. It was an eye that one 
could trust, and the horse brought a good 
figure. 

I waited a moment longer and another 
horse was brought before the block. 
This time, however, I noticed that the 
auctioneer made no mention of the 
animal’s eye. I didn’t wonder. A 
vicious eye, if there ever was one; and 
the horsemen knew it. The horse was 
trotted up and down the street, and 
made a good showing, but it was knocked 
off at a low price when it came under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. 

Instances might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, but it would merely bea repetition 
of the instances cited. That wonderful 
window of the soul, the eye, is a sure 
index to the character. 

Cultivate it! It is worthy of the 
greatest effort. Look up and fearlessly 
meet the eyes of those with whom you 
converse. There has been many achoice 
position lost through an_ indifferent, 
flinching eye ; and there has been many 
a coveted position won through a fear- 
less, honest eye. That kind of an eye is 
better than a recommendation.— Fred- 
erick E. Burnham, 

—_—_——__++ 
Wrong Side Out. 





Jack was cross, and nothing pleased 
him. After giving him the choicest mor- 
sels for his breakfast, and providing for 
all his wants with tender care, while he 
did nothing but fret and complain, his 
mother finally said : 





‘Jack, I want you to go right up to 
your room and put on every garment 
wrong side out.’’ 

Jack stared. He thought his mother 
must be out of her wits. 

“T mean it, Jack,’’ she repeated. And 
she did mean it. Jack had to mind. 
He had to turn his stockings, even ; and 
when his mother came to him, there he 
stood—a forlorn and funny-looking boy, 
all linings and seams and ravelings—be- 
fore the glass, wondering what his mother 
meant, but not quite clear in his con- 
science. 

‘Now this,”’ said his mother, turning 
him around, ‘‘is what you have been 
doing all day ; you have been determined 
to make the worst of everything. In 
other words, you would turn everything 
wrong side. Do you really like your 
things this way so much, Jack?” 

“No, mamma, answered Jack, shame- 
faced. ‘Cannot I turn them right ?”’ 

‘You may, if you will remember this : 
there is a right and wrong side to what- 
ever happens—I mean a pleasant part 
and a part you do not like as well; and 
you must do as you prefer to with your 
clothes ; wear them right side out. Do 
not be so foolish any more, little man, 
as to persist in turning things wrong side 
out.’’—Eachange. 

—_—————_-+@ 


If you want a camera at aright price 
buy of Jas. H. Smith & Co., 313 Wabash 
Ave, Chicago. They will send you a 
catalogue free if you mention Normal In- 
structor. 








Planetary Pencil Pointer ery 








Not a Toy, 
buta 
Machine. 





Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 

















PATENTS GUARANTEED 


Our tee returned if we fail. Any one gen | 
sketch and description of any invention wil 
promptly receive our opinion free concerning 
the patentability of same. ‘*How to Obtain a 
Patent” sent upon request. Patents secured 
through us advertised for sale at our expense, 
Patents taken out through us receive special 
nolice, without charge, in THE PATENT RECORD, 
an illustrated and widely circulated journal, 
consulted by Manufacturers and Investors, 
Send for sample copy FREE, Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
(Patent Attorneys, ) 
Evans Building, WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


Steele's Rote Songs 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL COLLECTION. 








Simple Melodies within the Com- 
pass of Children’s Voices, linked to 
Simple Words. Clearly Printed, 
Strongly Bound. 

As its name implies, the songs in 
this book are to be learned by rote. 
The melodies are new and catchy 
and are all within the range of chil- 
dren’s voices, and the words are 
easily understood by the little folks. 


Price, single copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 
Per dozen, $1.40, Postage {5c extra. 


INSTRUCTOR = PUBLISHING - CO,, 








DANSVILLE, - - NEW YORK. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Description of Style 29./ 
7 1-3 octaves, a 
Double lever, grand repeating action, 4 
Grand scale, overstrung bass ; three strings tO 
each note in middle and treble registers. 

The seale is the same as in grand pianos, with 
the largest size of sound board and strings of great- 
est length, thus giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone, 

CASE—Double veneered inside and outside, 

Choice of superior:Circassian walnut, rich 
figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak and 
ebonized. 

KEYS—Of best ivory and ebony. 

IMPROVEMENTS—Wing Pianos have the fol- 
fowing improvements, viz.: Built up’? wrest 
plank construction, ‘ Dovetail” top and bot- 
tom frame case construction, Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 
forkey bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 

edal action, Improved practice attachment, 
Full length duet music desk, Carved panels, 
Instrumental attachment, 


e eens 

The usual way to buy a pianois froma 
retailagent ordealer. Wedonotsellour 
pianos in this way, but supply our pianos 
direct from our factory to retail purchas- 
ers, There area geome many advantages 
in buying direct from the factory. The 
most important is the saving in price. 
We do not employ a single salesman or 
agent, and we have no salesroom except 
our factory. Wetransact all of our busi- 
ness and ship all pianos direct from our 
factory and our expenses are small, and 
as we sell a much larger number_of 
pianos than any dealer or retail firm, a 
ver small profit pays us. 

o matter how faraway you live, our 
improved system of doing business 
makes it actually more convenient and 
more satisfactory to buy a piano from us 
than to buy one from a local dealer in 
your own townorcity. Write us and re- 
ceive full particulars. 

We sell the Wing Piano on easy terms 
of payment and take old instruments in 
exchange, 


semeneensaanannats ¢ 

We have transacted busi- 
ness with Wing & Son, 
New York, for a long time 
and consider them a relia- 
} ble and responsible business 
house. [Signed] 3 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
















The Wing Piano 
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\ We aim to make t. 
j Tf you wish 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this piano or 
iad choice of 23 other Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the 

nited States, all freights paid by us. We will alow ample 
tir.< for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and if 


respect we will take it back at our own expense. There is no risk or 
o money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, 
ibe played just as pertectly by a single player’on the piano as though 
rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in 


the piano is not entirely satisfactory in eve 
expense to the person ordering the piano. 


with and without piano accompaniment, can be 


any other piano, although there are several imitations ot it. 








he best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
buy a fine piano at alow price, write us. 


Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material..........0. 


Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have our 
complete catalogue. 


WING & SON, 


212-214 East 12th Street, 








STYLE 209. 


CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


No other Piano made equals this in 
style and design of case. 
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We send it free on request. 
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-RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


In Fifteen Handsome Volumes. 


Tall 16mo., large type, fine paper, unique binding, half flexible cloth covers, 


tastily embossed and suitable for any library. Over 3,000 pages in the set. 


THIS FULL SET OF FIFTEEN VOLUMES AND NORMAL IN- 


STRUCTOR THREE YEARS FOR $3.00. 


Or You Can Secure This Set 


For securing 7 three-year subscriptions to Normal Instructor. 
Yor securing 6 three-year subscriptions and paying $ .50 extra. 


For securing 5 three-year subscriptions and paying 


-80 extra. 


For securing 4 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.10 extra. 
For securing 3 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.40 extra. 
For securing 2 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.70 extra. 
For securing 1 three-year subscription and paying 2.00 extra. 


$1.00 must be collected and remitted for each three year subscription. 


subscriptions taken at 50c. each wil] be accepted, two one-year subscriptions count- 
ing the same as one three-year on above offer. 


GUARANTEE.—We fully guarantee the set to be as represented in all respects. If found other- 
wise return it at our expense and your money will be promptly refunded. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COPIPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR «THE MAGIC 






SHOWN WITHOUT 
DARKENING THE ROOM | Use. 


IN COLLEGE WORK.” 


Oil, Acetylene, Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. The Mediascope attachment for 
showing Micro. Slides. The Projecto- 
scope for Moving Pictures for School 
Projecting Microscopes, Polari- 
scopes, etc. 30,000 Slides covering His- 
tory, Travels, Geology, Physical Geog- 


LANTERN 


SLIDES 
















p 2aHCut FS BICYCLE, LADIES 


Shoes, Dress Skirt, Dinner Set, Watch, 





’ JACKET, 








Li few bo: f high-grade Toilet aa by 
se a few boxes of our high- ‘oile 
Soap to your friends,and neighbors. It SAMPLES 


sells on its merits. No money ulred in 
advance. We have the best Plan ior Boys F R E E s 













One year 








S/Girlsand Women. Our 
Large illustrated list of premiums mailed F’ 


for particulars. DAWSON SOAP CO., 


premiums.are absolutely the best. 
E. eer 4 
66 Fifth Ave., Dept. 21 CHICAGO 








ble Belts made to reduce co 
accummlate. They can be ‘used: 





Neen a eS 
The Improved Elastic Truss is the only Truss 

in existence that is worn with absolute comfort} 

night and day, and it retains the rupture under 

the hardest exercise or severest strain, and will 

effect a permanent and speedy cure. Comfort- 

uleney. The use of these belts reduces your size and leaves no room for Pag A fat to 


after any operations. Our goods are not sold by agents or d 
pamphlets to the Improved Elastic ‘Truss Co.. 768 Broadway. N. Y. 
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ists. Send for free 
"Established 18 years, 





PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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ITH this number, we bid good-bye to our 
W readers until the Septemberissue. The 
long summer vacation which comes to 
most teachers is at hand, with its enjoy- 
ments, its rest and its recuperation. Teachers 
will scatter to the woods, the mountains, the 
lakes, thecountry, in large numbers ; others will 
find summer schools, or institutes or associations 
a means of continued study ; while many others, 
with a year’s absence to urge them, will find the 
greatest enjoyment and profit in that dearest of 
all places—Home. But to all it will be change 
—and thus rest. No best rule can apply to every 
case. Let the rest be that needed by the indi- 
vidual. To one it is absolute physical and men- 
tal rest, another needs only a change from present 
surroundings. But whatever form it takes, let 
your summer recreation be really re-creation, so 
that you may take up your work in the fall with 
renewed energies, clearer brains, stronger bodies, 
brighter eyes, better spirits, higher impulses, 
greater ambitions, and thus fulfill your mission 
to the better advantage of yourself and far better 
to those under your guidance. 
A pleasant, profitable vacation time to all our 
readers ! 














—_—___+ 


The N. E. A. at Charleston. 








HE MEETING of the National Educational 
Association at Charleston, S. C., in July 
bids fair to be one of the most successful and 
interesting of any of its annual series. The 
officers are confident that the attendance will 
make it at least the third largest in its history. 
The dates occupied entire are from the 7th to 
the 13th—the National Council filling from the 
7th to 10th, and the Association from the 10th 
to 13th. A varied and valuable program, cov- 
ering all departments of the work, has been 
prepared, transportation companies are offering 
exceptionally favorable rates to encourage 
teachers to make the trip, and Charleston itself 
is preparing to warmly welcome and royally 
entertain the visitors while there. 
To the meeting at Los Angeles last year, the 
expense of transportation and the time occupied 





in the trip for the teachers from the East and 
great Central West were serious considerations. 
This year the location should encourage a still 
larger attendance from these sections. The 
average fare from the Central West last year was 
about $65.00, and proportionately greater in the 
East. This year about one-third of this amount 
will accommodate the larger portion of these 
great sections. In general, all railroad fares 
have been made practically one-half rate—one 
fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 membership 
fee. A few sample rates will indicate about 
what this means from various sections : Boston, 
$25.45 ; New York, $21.20; Chicago, $28.30; 
Cincinnati, $21.85; St. Louis, $26.45; New 
Orleans, $25.30; Mobile, $21.40 ; Chattanooga, 
$15.70; Atlanta, $11.60; Washington, $18.50 ; 
Richmond, $15.15. The prices are generally 
based upon the direct routes going and return- 
ing, and are increased slightly where considerable 
variation is made in return routes. The rates 
from individual, points can be approximated by 
adding one fare for the round trip from starting 
point to nearest point where above mentioned 
rates apply. Water, or part water and 
part rail, transportation will be especially 
attractive to those near the coast. Some 
of these rates are; Ocean steamship com- 
pany, New York, $27; Boston, $29, including 
meals, berth, and membership ; Merchants and 
Miners’ Transportation Company, Boston, $30 ; 
Providence, $28 ; Baltimore, $19 ; Clyde steam- 
ship company, New York, $20; Old Dominion 
steamship company, New York, $26.90. For 
full information in these lines the teachers in- 
tending to make the trip should send to the sec- 
retary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., for 
official bulletin No. 2, which gives much of 
detailed information which they should have. 

In addition to the general attractive features 
of the trip to Charleston, there are many special 
sections and points of interest which will appeal 
to the visitor from the North and West. By 
stop-over, or side-trips, or return privileges, 
some of these are provided .for on almost any 
route chosen. Among these are mentioned 
Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga, 
Asheville, the great Vanderbilt chateau Biltmore, 
the French Broad, Fortress Monroe, Norfolk, 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, Washington. 

Charleston itself is well worth a visit, even if 
there were no Association to lead one there or 
attractive features to make the way there pleas- 
ant. It has been called the quaintest city of 





the south, possessing many features in arrange- 
ment and architecture apparently peculiar to 
itself. Founded in 1670, it has been closely 
identified with our country’s history. With Rev- 
olutionary experience, the center of attacks and 
bombardments in the Civil War, with incidental 
earthquakes, Charleston has had a tumultuous 
career, but is today stronger and more vigorous 
than ever, an inviting, attractive city. Points 
of beauty and of historic interest will be reached 
in the vicinity of the city under convenient 
arrangements. Forts Sumter and Moultie will 
have special interest to those who know history, 
while Battery Park, the Isle of Palms beach, the 
Magnolia Gardens will have their special attrac- 
tiveness to the visitor. 

Special attention has been paid by the local 
committee and in the bulletins of the Associa- 
tion in removing the general erroneous impres- 
sion that Charleston is too far south to bea 
pleasant place for visitors in July. An official 
daily record of the maximum temperature in 
the first fifteen days of July last year shows 
an average of 84.7°. The city is on a 
narrow peninsula formed by the Ashley and 
Cooper rivers, widening into the harbor and but 
a few miles from the open sea. Thus with 
water upon three sides and the constant ocean 
breezes to temper its heat, there is a reason for 
its claims of comfort. 
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Porto or Puerto? 








HERE HAS been a good deal of confusion 

as to the proper way of spelling the name of 
our new island possession, Porto Rico or Puerto 
Rico. This has applied even to governmental 
authorities, and has naturally affected the mag- 
azine, newspaper, and school use in the same 
way. It would seem now to be officially settled 
on Porto Rico—the sensible English form. 
In the treaty with Spain and in President 
McKinley’s last annual message it was spelled 
Porto. There is in Washington a ‘‘board of 
geographic names,’’ consisting of ten clerks or 
heads of bureaus, who have been given the 
work of settling upon the form of spelling 
geographic names, and whose decision is to be 
accepted by the departments as the standard 
authority in such matters. This  officia 
board settled upon Puerto Rico,—as it also 
did upon the un-American form, Habana. 
One of the last acts, however, attending the 
passage of the Porto Rican government bill was 
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to change the spelling from Puerto Rico, the 
->form used in it, to Porto Rico. 

This was done by a special amendment in the 
Senate, and as their action is of greater force 
than the recommendation of a mere body of 
department clerks, it can now be considered that 
we annexed Porto Rico and not Puerto Rico. 
This accords with the best English usage for 300 
years, and has been used by the cartographers 
of England, France, Holland, and Germany 
almost since the discovery of America. 
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Essays on School Hygiene. 





HE National Council of Education, through 
a committee of which A. R. Taylor of 
Emporia, Kansas, is chairman and United States 
Commissioner of Education W. T. Harris one of 
the members, has issued circulars announcing a 
prize competition for essays on School Hygiene. 
An allowance of $1200 has been made for this 
purpose and it will be disposed of as follows : 

For the best essay on each of the following 
topics ; the seating, the lighting, the heating, 
and the ventilation of school buildings, $200. 
For the second best essay on each topic, $100. 

Each essay shall be limited to ten thousand 
words, and shall be mailed not later than Feb. 1, 
1901, to the chairman of the committee. These 
copies are to be submitted, all unsigned, and 
are to be given to three experts for examination, 
who shall each give their judgment separate 
from and with no reference to each other. Gen- 
eralities and speculations are not desired, nor 
detailed technical formule and demonstrations. 
Each essay should present concisely and com- 
prehensively the problem to be solved and the 
scientific principles involved, should discuss the 
construction of the school building, as related to 
the problem of sanitation in general and the 
specific subject of the essay in particular, and 
should describe in detail sufficient for the appre- 
hension of the average teacher the conditions 
and mechanism by which the best results may 
be obtained, with methods and devices for 
detecting defects and applying remedies in 
buildings already constructed, with other allied 
information. The prize essays aré to belong to 
and will be published by the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

This should bring forth some excellent ideas 
on a subject the importance of which is becom- 
ing more and more recognized, and it is hoped 
they will be practical and plain enough so that 
the ‘‘wayfaring man,’’ even though he be a 
school director, cannot fail to profit thereby. 
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Hours for Primary Pupils. 








NDER THE above heading, we made men- 
tion in last month’s issue of a plan in oper- 
ation in Ithaca under which the youngest pupils 
were given instruction for only one hour a day, 
and of the good results which were being re- 
corded. A correspondent, a school principal 
interested in this subject, writes us as below, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


calling attention to the practice of methods 
tending in the same general direction and aim- 
ing to produce the same general results, which 
are in vogue in his and other cities. THE 
InsTRucTOR was well aware that in many places, 
short sessions for beginners and younger pupils 
was being practiced, and that the results, as far 
as reported, had been favorable. This shorten- 
ing of hours, however, was in most cases, as in 
the case to which our correspondent alludes, 
limited to making one half-day session instead 
of two, while the Ithaca plan went much 
farther and cut the entire day’s instruction down 
to one hour. It is this difference which makes 
that experience especially interesting. We are 
glad to publish this letter with its strong com- 
mendation of the short session plan, based 
upon experience, with deductions carefully made. 
The idea is one growing in favor and is being 
adopted in more cities each year. It will hardly 
prove acceptable to those who look upon the 
primary school as somewhat of a ‘‘day-nursery,”’ 
and who desire to throw the care of the child as 
much of the day as possible on the primary 
teacher, to keep him ‘‘off the street’’ or to lessen 
the care at home. 
SyracusE, N. Y., Apr. 27, 1900. 

Eprtor Instructor :— 

In your May issue you speak of the problem that 
the Ithaca High School is working out regarding chil- 
dren in the first year of school. Why should that 
which has been in successful operation for years in 
some cities be called an unworked problem? In 
Syracuse this has been the practice for a great many 
years. So far as schoolroom work goes it has been the 
custom here for children to come one-half day. The 
actual time that children are held to what is called 
study together with class work is less than two hours. 
During that time a few moments, so that it may not 
take on the character of work, is given to physical 
exercises. We have always secured good results, and 
no one having charge of a school would think for a 
moment of going back to the all day session in the 
first year. 

The experiment has been tried and the results are: 
(1) The same amount of school work is accomplished. 
(2) The overcrowding, in most cases, has disappeared. 
Modern school houses have taken care of the ventila- 
tion. Nervousness, as far as possible has disappeared. 
Of course the physical condition of the child has some- 
thing to do with that. We have no corporal punish- 
ment, so that has not been done away with on account 
of shorter hours. Better work is accomplished by 
primary teachers and that, too, with more than 
fifteen pupils to a teacher. 

W. H. Scorr, Prin. Porter School. 
ncbaseaileipidhicbiche 
A Correction. — 





N page 9 of our May issue in the article on 
‘Plant Study, Indoors and Out,” errors 
were made in placing the names under the three 
cuts with which that article was illustrated, 
which was not discovered until the page was 
printed. For ‘‘Bloodroot’’ read Spring Beauty, 
for ‘‘Wood Anemone’’ read Bloodroot, and for 
‘‘Anemone’’ read Spring Beauty. No doubt many 
of our readers have discovered the mix-up, but 
we do not desire to mislead those unfamiliar 
with the form of these plants and flowers, and 
make this correction to set them right. 























Rudyard Kipling’s Works in fifteen volumes and 
NorMaL Instructor three years for $3.00. Or 
seven three-year subscriptions will pay* for them. 
See adv. elsewhere. 

* 

Your Plans for the Summer doubtless include a 
certain amount of study. Perhaps you are one of the 
favored few who can attend a Summer Normal, yet 
you may be one of the countless number who wish for 
this privilege but are unable to enjoy it. If one of 
the latter, you will be interested in our plan of Home 
Srupy as specially arranged for vacation season. Our 
American Correspondence Normal catalogue is sent to 
all who ask. It will surely interest any ambitious 
teacher who is struggling to better her position. 

Rk 

When Your School Closes you will wish to follow 
the custom so prevalent throughout the country and 
present each pupil some little token of regard. Those 
who have used our ScHoon Souvenirs are loudest in 
their praise. Have you used them? Seen them? If 
not you can only appreciate their real worth by send- 
ing for samples. A 2c stamp will secure a full line. 
These little gifts are neat, inexpensive, and being 
printed expressly for each school, have an appropriate 
ness peculiar to themselves. Why not order samples 
today ? 
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Institute Agencies. We want every teacher in 
America to have an opportunity to subscribe for the 
Instructor under our ‘‘Three Years for $1.00’’ sub- 
scription offer. 

It can best be brought to their attention at Institutes. 

We want an army of the most energetic teachers in 
the country to do this work—one at each institute. 

Liberal commissions will be paid, and the work will 
be made doubly easy and lucrative by the liberality of 
our terms to subscribers. 

Who will represent us in your county? Why not 
you? Apply at once. Full terms on application. 

Ry 

Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary gives one the 
most comprehensive idea of the growth and develop- 
ment of the English language of any Dictionary ever 
published. 

It contains a greater number of words, definitions 
and phrases than any other similar work and in many 
respects is superior to any other. 

It is revised to 1900; issold for less than half the 
amount charged for similar works ; is guaranteed to 
be as represented in every respect ; should be in every 
teacher’s library. 

We will sell it or give it to you—as a premium. 
Which do you prefer? See descriptive advertisement. 
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Thirty-two Friends, each permitting youto send 
us $1.00 for athree-year’s subscription to Norma. In- 
strucToR, will enable you to possess a complete twelve 
volume set of WrERNER’s UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
without the expenditure of a single cent. You have 
the friends :—Do you want the Encyclopedia ? 


It can be obtained in various ways: All cash or part: 


cash and part subscriptions, just as you wish. We tell 
you all about it in our full page announcement else- 
where in this number, but just one ‘‘word to the wise” 
—order early—at once—so as to have the first chance 
at the subscription privilege. Perhaps you would like 
an institute agency with a view to securing au Ency- 
clopedia. If so, apply immediately. 
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The Daily Program. 





BY SUPT. C. B. GILBERT, NEWARK, N. J. 





DISCUSSION of this topic will doubtless at first 

seem like presenting the barest bones of educa- 

tional formalism, and too often the school pro- 

gram represents nothing more. To many 
teachers it is simply an arrangement upon paper of the 
different subjects required in the curriculum, showing 
how they can all be considered in the course of the 
time allotted for the school day. I had almost said 
that the average school program shows that less atten- 
tion has been paid to the proper sequence of subjects 
and their relation to the varying conditions of the 
mind than the ordinary hotel bill of fare shows in 
regard to the conditions of the body. Within the 
scope of this short article there is not time to do more 
than merely suggest some of the principles which 
should underlie the preparation of the program. The 
simplest and worst form of program is also, unfortu- 
nately, the mostcommon. This program considersthe 
school as a unit, and arranges in series the various 
subjects so that the time shall all be filled with study 
or recitation by the entire school together. 

The first essential of a good program is a division of 
the class into groups according to their ability, so that 
while one small group is in close contact with the 
teacher in what we call the recitation the rest are 
engaged in solitary study, 7. e., in close severe mental 
application toward the attainment of some end, either 
acquisition or production. The program which does 
not provide for this quiet and solitary mental activity 
omits one of the most necessary elements of mind- 
training. The class having been divided, the teacher 
should consider the number of subjects that must be 
taught and the relative amounts of time that should be 
given to each. The division of time among the various 
subjects will naturally vary with the grade ; arith- 
metic, which is a comparatively unimportant study in 
the primary grades, becoming a very important one in 
the grammar grades ; the formal instruction in writing, 
which is important in the lower grades, becoming less 
important in the higher ones; technical instruction 
in drawing, which is of slight importance in the 
primary grades, becoming of increased importance as 
the children advanced in age. The next step is to 
ascertain what combinations and correlations of sub- 
jects are necessary for their proper presentation. 

Having made these correlations, the next step is to 
consider the order of subjects. Students of children 
have ascertained with considerable definiteness those 
times of the day in which the minds of the children 
are brightest and those in which they are dullest. 
These results are so generally known that they do not 
need to be given here. The subjects which are the 
hardest, i. e., which require the severest mental strain 
and which at the same time arouse in the children the 
least interest, should be put into the times of greatest 
mental activity. But here caution is needed. The 
order of subjects should vary with the teacher and 
with the class. In general, the teacher will arouse 
the greatest interest in the subjects which she teaches 
best, and the least in those which she teaches worst ; 
hence the latter subjects should be put at the time of 
the greatest activity, and the subjects in which it is 


easier for the teacher to arouse interest should be put 
at the times when the children’s vigor tends to be 
somewhat relaxed, i. ¢., the teacher should put her 
best subjects at the dullest times and her poor subjects 
at the bright times. 

No exercise requiring manual dexterity should fol- 
low a recess period in which the children have been 
playing. Relaxation period should be introduced as 
frequently as the children’s state makes their need 
evident. Physical culture exercises, while very valu- 
able, should not be mistaken for recreation. They are 
not; they are hard work but good. work to come in 
between subjects which require intense mental appli- 
cation. Singing should also be indulged in when the 
air of the room is fresh, not when it is overcharged 
with bad gases. The last hour of the session, which is 
usually the hard hour, should be given to such subjects 
as the reading of interesting stories or the observation 
of nature, those which will not greatly strain the in- 
tellect but which will arouse a good degree of interest. 
Such a time isthe very worst time for the teacher to 
indulge in homilies. 

One other consideration only will I mention. Such 
an arrangement of topics should be made as will bring 
in succession the studies which follow in natural 
sequence, varying the form of expression and hence 
the mental strain. For instance, an observation les- 
son on a flower would naturally be followed by a 
language lesson, using the observation lesson as a 
basis, and that by a drawing lesson upon the same 
object. é 

In general, the teacher needs to exercise good com- 
mon sense and be bound by no cast-iron program. 
Even the statement that the work should be done by 
children in groups requires from the sensible teacher 
modification, especially with regard to such subjects 
as drawing, music, formal writing, and in general, 
exercises that do not require the immediate supervi- 
sion of the teacher. Ifa proper sequence of subjects is 
pursued and especially if the interest of both teacher 
and children is considered, I am satisfied that the fag 
which follows the day’s work can greatly be lessened. 
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Shaping Educational Sentiment. 











SUPT. H. E. KRATZ, SIOUX FALLS, IOWA. 





NE OF THE important duties of a city superin- 
tendent is to shape the educational sentiment of 
the city which he superintends. That the public 
schools are more deeply appreciated than any other 
feature of our institutional life, is a fact well known 
to every city superintendent. But this very popularity 
has Jed some to overlook the necessity that rests upon 
every city superintendent to foster continually intel- 
ligent appreciation of the work the schools are striving 
to accomplish. 

Not only should he aim to acquaint his patrons with 
the daily work of the schoolroom, thus keeping them 
in close touch and sympathy, but he should also plan 
discreetly to create such a public sentiment as will 
sustain him in every intelligent attempt at improve- 
ment in school work. ~ 

These are days of change in subjects of the school 
curriculum and in methods of instruction, but while it 








must be admitted that all change is not improvement, 


ld 
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yet, progress in educational work is in the air. The 
city superintendent who does not catch something of 
this spirit of progress and fails to disseminate it in his 
community, will wake up sooner or later to find him- 
self under severe criticism from the few progressive 
patrous always to be found, and will also find his 
fogyish supporters incapable of making an intelligent 
defense. If he, recognizing the justness of the criti- 
cisms and that he has not kept the schools abreast of 
progress, attempts then to introduce these needed 
changes, he incurs the opposition and hostility of the 
fogyish element. Thus, either his progressive or 
fogyish constituency will likely prove his Scylla or 
Charybdis. His serious mistake lies in his failure to 
foster the right educational sentiment in his commun- 
ity and thus keep the two extremes from drifting so 
far apart. How to foster such a public sentiment as 
will sustain him in making needed changes is a very 
important question, not simply from the standpoint of 
the superintendent’s welfare but also for the best in- 
terests of the schools. Just a few hints can be thrown 
out in this brief paper. 

He should keep his board of education fully informed 
of the daily work of the schools, what plans and 
methods of instruction are employed and what ends 
sought. He should press these courteously but per- 
sistently upon their attention, even though they may, 
at times, decline the invitations extended. Kindly 
urge and continue to urge these opportunities upon 
their attention. Personally conduct visits or trips to 
the schools, if need be. Constantly extend to them 
invitations to attend the various meetings of the 
teachers. He should also generously use the public 
press to acquaint the people with the methods em- 
ployed, the ends sought. School news, let it be said 
to the credit of the public press, is eagerly sought and 
always interesting to the public. 

One of the most potent means the city superintend- 
ent can utilize in promoting and shaping right edu- 
cational sentiment is parents’ meetings. It is a 
reasonable conclusion that parents generally are in- 
tensely interested in their children’s welfare, and will 
heartily engage in whatever promises to advance their 
children’s interests. The same intense interest forthe 
advancement of the children also actuates the teachers. 
It is one of the strange, unaccountable facts that here- 
tofore these two classes most intensely interested in 
the welfare of the children—the parents, and the 
teachers, have often worked at cross purposes, neutral- 
izing each other’s efforts, instead of taking counsel of 
each other, and harmonizing their efforts in securing 
the greatest advancement for the children. Ignorance 
to each other’s desires, plans, and purposes has stood 
as a cold barrier, shutting off this much needed co- 
operation and sympathy. The city superintendent 
should take the initiative in removing this barrier and 
securing from parents a more cordial co-operation 
through utilization of parents’ meetings. 

—— me 


Three Years for $1.00. 





We want to make this announcement emphatic, and 
bring it to the attention of every person into whose 
hands this magazine may come: The Instructor three 
years for $1,00. This is an unheard of proposition in 
regard to an educational magazine, and should be ap- 
preciated by every teacher. Three years for the 
amount usually charged by such journals for one. 
Thousands are availing themselves of this great offer, 
and there will be many thousands more to take ad- 
vantage of it among those who make the selection of 
their school paper during the summer. 

In this connection, one most important point should 
not be lost sight. Amy three-year subscription can 
be transferred to another at any time within the 
period paid for. The mere statement of the price and 
conditions should engage the attention of every teach- 
er who wants and reads a school journal. The In- 





structor three years for $1.00. 
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The Advance of Correspondence Schools. 





JUSTIN HENRY SHAW, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


ERE it properly concluded that an edu- 
W cation be, at best, not so much the re- 
tention of knowledge as the discip- 
line of the intellect, the establishment of 
principles, the habit of investigation, an ac- 
quaintance with the sources of information or a 
particular training and regulation of the ideas, it 
were plain that any proper system of instruction 
from any good source must tend to result in 
mental advancement and to assist in correctly 
determining knowledge. Therefore, if any sys- 
tem of instruction be followed faithfully, even 
by home study, it must train the mind and 
habits of the student to that degree which he or 
she may be able to appreciate—and appreciation 
should be governed only by natural ability, 
environments and time devoted to study. 

It is taken for granted that most young per- 
sons have an earnest purpose to equip them- 
selves for effective service in life, and that no 
matter what their personal circumstances may 
be, they have some part of each day that could 
be devoted to any chosen action. This being 
so, then the scheme of correspondence instruc- 
tion is a most valuable creation, a vital, practi- 
cal assistance. 

This system of teaching is but one of the 
modern applications of the oldest educational 
principle and settled rule of action in the art of 
instruction. All knowledge taught through 
books, magazines,and newspapers is correspond- 
ence instruction. The enlargement upon this 
idea by making all its instruction personal, as 
far as possible, by requiring the reader and 
student to write out the consequent ideas and 
necessary answers, is the foundation of the many 
schools of this kind, which have, during the 
past few years, been established in the United 
States and more recently inaugurated in Canada 
and England. Teaching by correspondence is, 
therefore, a comparatively new process, and a 
large percentage of people in general have not 
become acquainted with the many branches of 
the system or the methods of the different insti- 
tutions. Considering the many praiseworthy 
advantages of the system, the many who are de- 
riving great benefits therefrom, and that the meth- 
ods are endorsed by leading educators, the pub- 
lic should learn more of this growing plan of 
education. That it is more extensive than 
generally credited, will not be denied after these 
facts have become known. 

The correspondence school was never intended 
to take the place of the public school, the high 
school, the academy nor the university, in fhe 
sense that the former was perfection and the 
latter unnecessary or valueless, from that stand- 
point. In its own sphere, however, it is a revo- 
lution, and thus far has enrolled over one million 
students. 

The days of secret study by the flickering 
candle and smoking pine knot in the old attic 
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may have passed, but in their wake is left intel- 
lect and worthy ambition, surrounded too often 
by hard, uncontrollable circumstances, or perhaps 
mistakes and unappreciated difficulties. The 
greatest American the American people have 
cause to remember overcame such conditions 
and established an ideal that may be, as it has 
been, considered with much profit and admira- 
tion. His masterly and finely balanced com- 
prehension and ability were the result of his own 
homely efforts; an exception, perhaps, but 
always an example of possibilities. 

The correspondence school was intended to be 
an auxiliary to the grand plan of diffusing 
knowledge ; to do so concisely and systemati- 
cally, without much pecuniary expense, and to 
give as far as possible an equivalent to the 
equipment obtained through the more regular, 
established source. It is in this light that its 
value must be estimated. Rightly understood, 
the system has-its legitimate place among the 
methods of education. 

Its origin was a consequence of the truly great 
need of something of the sort, as has been 
expressed by leaders of popular educational 
movements. The beginning of the system 
seems to have been the Chautauqua reading 
circle. Happily the development has been rapid 
and pronounced. The Chautauqua circle was 
limited to a particular line of select reading, 
including history, literature, and political econo- 
my. Then there was no substance of system, 
except that formed by the individual reader or 
student, but with certain improvement. Since 
then the field of the correspondence school has 
enlarged and its methods have been constructed 
to meet the demands which the idea created. 
The experiment has been a success. Not only 
was an interest created for classical authors and 
a higher standard of reading—this, too, in a 
new field—but the advantages and possibilities of 
the method were quickly seized by those inter- 
ested in the idea. The Rev. Doctor Parkhurst 
of New York once said: ‘Such a system may 
not take the place of a college, but it will go 
quite a way toward it. Ifa man cannot go to 
college the college can, in this way and in a very 
wide and true sense of the term, come to him.’’ 

From the crude introduction of select reading, 
without, perhaps, more than an attempt by the 
instigators to interest and with no requirements 
of stated results as evidence of its value, there 
has comea grand arrangement of complete corres- 
pondence courses, not only in professional sub- 
jects, but in mechanical lines. These are now 
taught by specialists and by most excellent 
methods. The popularity of the scheme, as 
might have been expected, caused competition 
among instructors, and there was a rush to build 
business along this line. There are now buta 
few fundamental or advanced subjects that are 
not thoroughly taught by mail, and whether 
successfully, it of course depends most upon 
the student. 

Some of the finest buildings in the country 
have been erected expressly for headquarters for 








instruction by correspondence. A complete set 
of buildings for this purpose was recently erected 
at Scranton, Penn., at a cost of $225,000. A 
large correspondence institute at Washington, 
D. C., has been given authority by an act of 
Congress, to grant degrees to graduates. Various 
correspondence schools of law and journalism 
are already attracting attention, and that the 
students of both are successful there is no doubt. 
At Dansville, N. Y.,is situated a large correspond- 
ence normal for the improvement of progressive 
teachers who are willing todo home studying. 
The subjects taught range from the elementary 
to the scientific, and articles on methods of 
teaching, prepared by eminent educators, accom- 
pany each lesson. 

Many theological schools, connected with the 
leading colleges, have a correspondence depart- 
ment for worthy students who may be unable to 
become resident scholars. Many a country pas- 
tor may be found deriving benefit from this 
source. There are numerous correspondence 
business colleges, which teach business and the 
English branches as thoroughly as any. public 
school, probably, opening a world of advantages 
to the denied young man. Text books are given 
as much consideration in the methods as in any 
public school. To the text books are added 
ingenious question sheets which require every 
whit as much thorough work and determined 
effort as would any teacher by personal super- 
vision. . 

Added to the subjects of law, journalism, 
theology, and the professions, are courses in 
the languages, illustrating for newspapers and 
magazines, photography, and a _ surprisingly 
large number of technical studies, which are 
taught in many cases. through the agency of 
the leading universities or schools of technology. 
It is true that the distinct correspondence school 
has among its instructors and examiners many 
of the brightest educators in the country, and 
only the popularity of the system could have 
made the employment of such men possible. 
The technical branches thus taught include 
architecture, surveying, mechanical drawing, and 
steam, electrical, hydraulic, municipal, sanitary, 
railroad, and structural engineering, refrigeration, 
telegraphy, and electric and gas lighting. A 
small outlay of postage stamps keeps one directly 
in communication with these institutions. 

The plan followed by all the schools, as far as 
a critical investigation shows, varies but little, 
and there is no reason why the student who has 
a profound desire for knowledge and improve- 
ment, and a serious intention to obtain these 
qualities, may not under the directions and ad- 
vice furnished succeed to a most creditable 
degree. In the well outlined plan of study is 
the secret of progress and benefit. Where thou- 


sands of ambitious students have tried to advance 
by studying alone, following a path that leads 
through a wilderness,—a confusion of matter, 
perhaps wrongly selected,—and gathering from 
the whole but a smattering of what was needed, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33.) 
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“4 Glimpses of Family Life Among the 
Grosbeaks. 

ve 
B: ARELY is one admitted with perfect con- 
'Y fidence and made to feel wholly welcome 
of in the midst of the family life of the birds. 
a Hence, a happy June day “spent with a 

friendly Grosbeak family at the Falls, I recall 
” with special pleasure. It will indeed ever re- 
t- main a day marked with letters of gold on the 
to memory calendar. 
i It was all a surprise to me—this bit of do- 
- mestic life upon which Istumbled. I was look- 
od ing for birds, it is true, hoping to trace the Brown 
4 Thrushes and Redstarts to their homes. I was 
- also in- search of wild flowers. But summer 
- jaunts do not always go just by plan. I have 
“ told you before of the sociable Grosbeaks of this 
y region, and have made hasty sketches of the 
d grown-up Grosbeaks, but never before had the 
y pleasure of ‘‘taking the baby’s picture.”’ 
d Just at the first bend of the stream below the 
falls. an inviting grassy nook projects off to one 
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AT THE BEND OF THE STREAM. 

8 (Home of the Grosbeaks. Nest in tree to right). 
, side and lures the wanderer to pause and find a 
8 seat close to the edge of the winding, murmur- 
_ ing stream. I could not resist the silent, though 
e eloquent invitation, and was-soon in full enjoy- 


ment of the place. I admired a tree which 
drooped most gracefully over the water, but 
quite failed, then, to learn the secret which its 
branches held. I enjoyed the eager, glad notes 
of the Catbirds, which. were thick in the. bushes, 
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g and an Oriole and several Grosbeaks poured out 
‘ their notes over my head. The spot seemed 
1 more and more charming and I decided to settle 











down for the morning, instead of going further 
down stream as planned. Hastily laying out 










|| either, to my presence. 
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my sketching material, etc., to be in readiness 
for whatever might come to hand, I stooped first 
to examine a small wild flower beneath a low 
bush. To my surprise, I heard a wee, plaintive 
bird note close in my ear, and glancing up, I 
looked directly into the bright eyes of a young 
Grosbeak baby, evidently just off the nest. He 
clung quietly to a twig and seemed not in the 
least startled at my nearness. Finding he was 
not frightened, I ventured to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance. He looked exceedingly like a fluffy 
little chick, the soft, fresh down, a whitish yel- 
low, standing out quite prettily all over his body. 
He allowed me to approach and talk to and 
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touch him, and finally rested contentedly in my 


hand, neither fluttering nor trembling. My 
next surprise was to find Papa Grosbeak alight- 
ing at my very feet, with a fat worm for baby. 


| | I considerately set Son Grosbeak back on the 


bush and saw that the father had no objections, 
For the privilege of all 
this kind treatment from the birds, I felt that I 
must do my share of work, so produced some 
crumb samples of my luncheon. Behold, the 
Grosbeaks were not averse to bread or cake and 
the old bird alternately fed himself and the 
young one upon crumbs,and when he flew away 
to the nest I found that the baby accepted 
crumbs from my clumsy fingers. I felt much 
concerned for this pretty young fledgling’s fate 


}/out in the untried world. For the bush was 
|| low and exposed to constant passing on one side 


where the path curved by, and then, might not 
this chick make a good morsel for some of the 
small wild denizens of the hill near by ? 

I kept watch all day near the little bushes, and 
found it difficult to leave my new bird friends 
when night drew on. We will trust that all 
went well with this family, although I cannot 
tell you of the end, as of the ‘‘beginning.’’ As 
for the nest, of course it was close at hand, and 
my eyes were very soon ‘‘opened.’’ There it 
was, right in the tree which drooped so far over 
the water—a small nest of loose twigs and look- 
ing too small to hold but one fledgling. How- 
ever, there were two baby faces and a mass of 
fluff showing above the twigs, and here was a 
third bird out on the bush. I could see little of 
the female but the male bird was constantly in 
sight, back and-forth between nest and bush, 
working with might and main to feed his -young 
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trio. Whenever he could possibly take a breath, 
he poured out a burstof happy song. A kinder, 
happier father bird you never saw, nor a prettier 
baby bird than my little friend on the bush. 
Soft brown, buff and gray feathers and the white 
down all over ; a pinkish, yellow bill and bright 
eyes, tinges of pink along the wings where the 
deep rose lining would soon spread—this was the 
baby whose picture I send you. But I wish it 
were in colors. 

Well, I must confess I spent a most anxious 
day, for between looking every moment for the 
birds in the nest to tumble right in the water, or 
something to happen to the bird on the bush, 
there was not much rest. But 
all went well and Papa Grosbeak, 
Baby and I were the best of 
friends. I found it was ‘‘lunch 
time’’ nearly all the time, and 
once the Papa Grosbeak took 

> crumbs from my hand. But he 
“& ““gave these to the baby. That 
baby’s cry! it was the oddest, 
tired little note, sounding exactly 
‘like, ‘‘dear me, dear me’’—as if 
to say, ‘“‘dear me, I am afraid 
out here in this big world. | 
wish I had never left the home 
nest.”’ 

May ‘‘the world’’ be kind to all bird babies ; 
as kind and beautiful a world as it appears, on 
a bright, perfect June day! A few days later, 
when I returned to the same spot, no trace of 
either birds or nest! Was the family safely 
launched into the world and the loose nest fallen 
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into the stream? The murmuring waters could 
have answered but they caried the secret forever 


away on their bosom. 





+ 
Subscribers who are in arrears will receive credit 

for three years from date of expiration (no matter 

how much may now be due) on receipt of $1.00. 
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Jessie’s Composition. 





FLORENCE KIMBALL, NORTH TOPEKA, KAN, 





T WAS toward the close of the afternoon 
| session at the Quincy school, and the pupils 
in Miss Root’s room were restless and 
fidgety. Some ofthem who had prepared 
their lessons for the morning were watching the 
clock furtively, while others were busily engaged 
in trying to cram into ten minutes’ study a half 
hour’s work. 

Among these was a girl who was so absorbed 
in her efforts as to be totally oblivious to what 
was going on around her. With a finger in each 
ear and elbows on the desk, she was humming 
her lesson over half audibly, keeping time with 
a swaying motion of her body. 

When the hands of the clock pointed to four, 
Miss Root touched a bell, and at the stroke a 
sudden change was the result. The whole room 
became a scene of activity. Books, papers, and 
pencils were placed in the desks. Mischievous 
boys straightened up and put on an innocent 
expression. Girls who feared reproof because of 
remissness in certain studies looked as wise as 
feminine owls. At the second stroke of the bell 
a violent nudge from her seatmate caused Jessie 
Campbell to look up, and seeing preparations 
for dismissal, she hastened to replace her books 
to be in readiness to leave the room. 

‘‘Teacher’s looking at you,’’ said Nellie Iles, 
gazing carelessly out of the window and speak- 
ing without moving her lips, ‘‘guess you’re 
going to be kept after school.’’ ‘‘Guess I’m 
not,’’ replied Jessie, though she looked dubiously 
at the teacher as she spoke. 

Miss Root hesitated before giving the signal to 
rise, and said: ‘‘All are dismissed save Jessie 
Campbell, who will remain. She may come to 
my desk in ten minutes. Turn—rise—march.’’ 

‘Shall I wait for you?’’ asked Nellie, as she 
rose with the rest. ‘‘No, never mind me,’’ 
answered Jessie, who was on too good terms with 
her teacher to feel any dread of an interview. 
As soon as she was alone she took out her book 
and proceeded to study the chapter in history 
which would form the first lesson.in the morning. 

Miss Root, on returning, wrote for several 
moments at her desk, and then looked up and 
said: ‘‘Jessie, I wish you would come here for 
a few minutes. I would like to speak to you. 
Do you realize,”” she went on, as Jessie came 
up, ‘‘that while your general standing in your 
classes is high, still there is one thing that may 
so lower your average as to prevent your passing 
this spring? I notice in looking over my reports 
that your grade in language is unsatisfactory and 
I find upon three out of the four examinations 
you have been absent from school. I think it 
would be doing you an injustice to let your low 
average in this one study retard your promotion, 
and so I have decided to give you your choice of 
two ways to make up your studies. You can 
either be examined in review in language or you 
can write an essay, choosing your own subject. 
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You can tell me tomorrow -which is your 
choice.”’ 

Jessie had listened attentively, and said at 
once, without any hesitancy: ‘‘I know now. 
Miss Root, which I’d rather do. I’d lots sooner 
write a composition than be examined in review. 
It’s hard enough to remember the lessons from 
month to month, and I know for certain I 
couldn’t remember them for three months.’’ 
Miss Root smiled. ‘‘What good will any of 
your studies do you if you forget them so soon ?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘But I think you remember more 
of your lessons than you realize. At any rate, I 
expect you to profit by your three months’ 
language study in writing your composition.’’ 

On her way home Jessie thought over differ- 
ent subjects, but could find nothing that suited. 
This one was too ambitious, and that one too 
simple. ‘‘But I’ve two weeks to write it in,’’ 
she thought, as she finally gave it up, ‘‘and 
something will surely come to me in that time. 
I know there will.’’ Jessie was a bright, clever 
girl, learning rapidl; but not very thoroughly, 
her daily lessons. She was able to make a high 
grade each day in class recitations, but often 
managed to barely get through in monthly ex- 
aminations, and she had congratulated herself 
that it had happened her absences this term had 
chanced to occur on these examination days. 
Of this fact Miss Root was aware, and for this 
reason especially insisted upon Jessie making 
up the neglected studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell interested themselves 
to an unusual extent in the school work of their 
children and often expressed their approval of 
Miss Root’s methods of teaching. When Jessie 
told of her task at tea that evening her father at 
once showed his interest by saying : ‘‘Well, 
Jessie, what subject have you chosen to write 
about, or have you completed the paper? Did 
you take ‘Modern Philosophy’ or ‘The Violet?’ ”’ 
‘‘T have made no selection as yet,’’ said Jessie, 
ina dignified manner. Then more quickly, ‘‘I 
never thought anything about the subject. I 
just said I’d write the composition. And now 
the harder I try to think of something to write 
about, the less I know.”’ © 

‘*Well,’’ said her father, ‘‘don’t stop at think- 
ing. Write what you think and you may find 
you have something to say.’’ It was all Jessie 
did think of for the next week, and by Saturday 
she was so worried that her brothers said she 
was ‘‘crosser that an X.’’ Ordinary composi- 
tions Jessie had often written before, but this 
time she wished to hand in something more 
elaborate, and in her desire to do so much she 
was in danger of not doing anything. 

After tea Saturday night Mr. Campbell in- 
quired what progress had been made on the 
essay during the week, and Jessie seemed totally 
discouraged as she answered. ‘‘I did try, 
papa, I tried as hard as I could, and I 
couldn’t make any start at all. Once I thought 
I would write on ‘Night,’ because: of that time 
I had scarlet fever and couldn’t sleep and it 


seemed so queer to be awake at night. I got 





along quite nicely for the first sentence or two, 
and it seemed just like a story, but after one or 
two paragraphs I couldn’t ‘think of anything 
more to write.’’ 

‘“‘Let me see it,”? said Mr. Campbell, and 
Jessie handed him her first attempt. It began : 

“Tt was past midnight. The excitement, which had 
kept her from realizing her lack of sleep, had subsided, 
and the time passed slowly. The regular ticks of the 
clock sounded loud, louder, and then died away in the 
depths of night.” 

‘*Yes,’? agreed Mr. Campbell, slowly, ‘‘it 
sounds a good deal like a story. Did you do 
anything else?’ ‘‘Why, of course I didn’t stop 
at one thing,’’ said Jessie, ‘‘I’ve been trying 
every day, and I kept all the beginnings I wrote. 
It seems easy enough to write a little bit, but 
when you go to put in some.more, somehow it 
doesn’t come out right. I got further along in 
a real story, only I couldn’t finish it, either. 
The name was ‘‘Patchwork Pieces,’? and I got 
this much done : 


PATCHWORK PIECES. 


It had been raining since early morning. Not a 
violent rain, nor one which gave promise of lessening, 
but the steady downpour of early spring. ; 

Up in the large attic several young girls who were 
spending the day with Florence Kane were busy over 
a quilting frame, and as they worked kept up a merry 
conversation. The quilt was composed of blocks of 
various sizes and patterns. There were nine patch, 
saw tooth, log cabin, etc., put together with a seeming 
disregard to regularity. After quilting steadily for 
some time in silence, Florence leaned back and with a 
comprehensive glance over the quilt, exclaimed: 
“Just look at that patchwork, girls ; did you ever see 


‘anything like it? It is well that Iam asound sleeper 


or the very fact of being under such a medley would 
waken me.” 

‘‘When I had written that much,’’ Jessie 
went on, “I couldn’t do any more. Although 
it seems easy enough to put in an answer, some- 
way I couldn’t make any of the girls do what I 
wanted them to. I didn’t know whether to say 
‘remarked Florence,’ or ‘exclaimed Florence,’ or 
‘said Florence ;? and I wasn’t able to get them 
out of the attic and down stairs. So I gave it 
up and started another. Only this time I be- 
gan without any title and when I got it finished 
it was too short anyway. Here it is: 

“For the last three days the animal portion of my 
being has been in the ascendancy. Of course I except 
the hours devoted to my work. It is but too evident 
then that all intellectual ability is strained to the ut- 
most. But at the close of day, when the tension is re- 
moved and nature can rule once more, the predominat- 
ing desire is to eat and sleep. On reaching home I 
immediately hasten to let instinct have full sway. 
After devouring with avidity everything in sight, and 
ofttimes longing for more, I repose upon a couch with- 
in a darkened room and let slumber triumph. Thus I 
spend two hours or more, unconscious of the flight of 
time, an inanimate mass of pulsating flesh. After thus 
renewing mental equilibrium, ’tis simply stored to be 
expended at the call of ignorance, which alas! too 
often vainly knocks at the portals of my brain.” — 

‘‘What in the world,’’ began Mr. Campbell, 
and he looked at Jessie ; ‘‘Where did you get 
this? What does it mean?’ ‘‘That’s what I 
want to know,’’ said Jessie. ‘‘I wrote that yes- 





terday. I didn’t get it anywhere. But now I 
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don’t know what to call it and that’s all there is 
to it, and I can’t make up any more to match 
it.’? ‘‘For which let us be truly thankful,”’ 
said Mr. Campbell, fervently. ‘‘My dear child, 
I am sure Miss Root had no idea of what she 
was doing when she gave you this essay to write. 
I am only surprised you didn’t carry the attempt 
still further and try poetry.”’ 

‘‘Why, papa, that’s just what I did do next,”’ 
and Jessie selected a slip of paper and handed to 
her father. 

Mr. Campbell was vastly entertained but he 
soberly took the sheet and read : 

SPRING. 
A wonderful thing 
Is a Kansas spring : 
For you never know 
If ’twill rain or snow 
Or still colder grow 
As long as you live in Kansas. 

Mr. Campbell began to smile, and as the full 
extent of Jessie’s efforts passed before his mind 
the smile expanded into hearty laughter. He 
became serious, however, when Jessie buried her 
face in the sofa cushions and burst into tears. 

‘‘T don’t care whether I pass or not,’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘I’m tired of trying to write when I 
can’t think of anything to say, and then you 
laugh at me, and I don’t see anything funny in 
not passing. I think it sol-e-mn,’’ with a long 
wail. Going over to her Mr. Campbell lifted her 
up. ‘‘Why, Jessie,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you 
mustn’t think for a moment that I didn’t sym- 
pathize with you, or that I was laughing at your 
poem or your-ah-compositions. They show 
promise of something, I’m sure. But I will tell 
you what you can write about, and you will’ be 
marked high on it, too.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’ asked Jessie, anxious to make 
a fresh start. ‘‘Simply this,’’ answered her 
father seriously, ‘‘Write out your troubles from 


. the time Miss Root gave you your choice between 


the written examination and the essay. Put 
your tale down just as you have told it to me, 
and I think you will find the result will be a 
creditable composition and one with which Miss 
Root will be well satisfied.’’ 

“But will she really call it an essay? It 
doesn’t sound a bit as if it would be one.”’ 

‘She will be much pleased with it, I know. 
Take my advice, Jessie and you will have no 
trouble in passing.”’ 

‘‘Well, said Jessie, drawing a long breath, ‘‘I 
believe I will.” 

And she did. And this is it. 





Some Points in School Discipline. 





J. H. WALCOTT, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





1. Be Amprtious to Havr Goop HeEatru. If 
you are you will use every precaution to avoid 
abuse of body and mind. They are to use and 
not to abuse. Regularity of habits is conducive 
to good health. No teacher can do efficient 
work without a sound body and mind. Guard 
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2. Be CHEErFuL. ‘“‘If you smile at nature, 
nature will smile at you ; if you frown at nature, 
nature will frown at you.”” You must learn to 
bring sunshine into your schoolroom. No more 
potent factor can be had to quiet the turbulent 
element of disorder. Are not the children happy 
by nature? Rob them of this and you will have 
a very unnatural set of boys and girls, 

3. Br Kinv. Put yourself in the pupil’s place, 
and ask yourself what sort of treatment you 
would desire from one who is your superior and 
supposed to be your leader. Would you not be 
more thoughtful and considerate toward your 
pupils if you were to recall your own school 
days, and think how your sensibilities have 
been wounded by the harsh words of an unkind 


|teacher? ‘‘Come let us reason together.’’ Mark 


well your own conduct toward your pupils. 
Be kind but firm. 

4, Be Sympatuetic. Children who are used 
to kind treatment soon discover the cold hearted- 
ness of an unsympathetic teacher. Think you 
not that such discourages them? However, re- 
member that there is no genuine sympathy un- 
less mingled with a sense of justice. Instead of 
being over-sympathetic, see that justice is meted 
aut to each individual pupil so far as it is pos- 
sible to do so. Our Saviour was just, yet mark 
his tender sympathy. A little thought along 
this line will convince us that many times we 
have allowed our sympathies to sway our judg- 
ment and justice was lost sight of. And ofttimes 
we have substituted favoritism for sympathy. 
For instance—the quick, bright, friendly one 
has been favored, while the earnest, plodding, 
faithful one has slipped our notice. This ought 
not to occur. Our calling demands more of us 
than such treatment of those entrusted to our 
care. When even-handed justice is meted to all 
the teacher may have a clear conscience. 

5. Be ConstpeRATE. Try to remember that 
you are not the only one who has rights that 
should be respected. Do not think that the 
world will stop in its course in order to please 
your particular notions of things. Others live 
and will live even though you pass off the stage 
of action. Each in its proper sphere should 
have all the liberty due him—no more. Children 
in the schoolroom have rights which the teacher 
should respect and which every thoughtful 
teacher will respect. They have aright to de- 
mand of you that kind, fair, and impartial treat- 
ment which will stimulate them to their greatest 
effort in the unfolding and developing of their 
powers. In return you have a right to and 
should demand of them respect, obedience, and 
right conduct. Consider their rights and they 
will consider yours ; fail to do so, and mark 
what I tell you, they will fail to recognize you 
as their leader and friend. 

6. Be True. Betrue to yourself, to your 
scholars, to your God. Then why need you fear 
being called to account for being unkind, or cross, 
peevish, and fretful, or even unsympathetic, 
in your conduct toward your pupils? Kind- 





ness, justice, and sympathy will win the respect 
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of your pupils, then you have the whole ques- 
tion of discipline in a nutshell. Let your 
conduct before them be without blemish, and 
likewise before the world. Build up a character 
deep and strong and beautiful, so that the word, 
teacher, in its fullest meaning, shall be stamped 
upon your very being. It means much to bea 
teacher, but it must be backed up by a man or 
woman in all those terms imply. 





Don’ts. 





ESTELLA H. WEEKS, 





Don’t worry your pupils with one hundred 
little rules concerning the things they ‘‘must 
not’’ do. 

Don’t spend your time telling them they 
‘‘must not’’ do this, and ‘‘must not’’ do that, 
but simply state in a few words the things you 
wish them to do, and then see that it is done. 

Don’t tell them todo one way, and change 
your mind before they begin. They never 
thoroughly understand you. 

Don’t be hasty and impatient. 

Don’t let Jittle wrongs pass unnoticed. 

Don’t open your school the first morning with 
a scowl and a heavy stroke of the ruler against 
the desk, to show the pupils how it will echo, 
but gain the good will of the school, with strict 
yet cheerful mannerism toward all, and throw 
smiles around the schoolroom, rather than sticks 
of wood at their heads. 

Don't forget that they are human beings, as 
well as your brother or sister, and that a little 
“thank you”’ is not out of place in a school- 
room, 





Getting Ready. 





m Feeding Ahead of Hot Weather, 

‘‘Not quite so much meat in springtime; use 
the cereals, as they heat the blood less.’’ Sea- 
sonable advice from an old practitioner. 

If one uses Some care as to food, the coming 
hot weather will be passed as comfortably as 
any season. In fact, a person possessed of a 
perfectly balanced set of nerves can be happy 
and comfortable under most any conditions. 

The truest food for building up the nervous 
system to a perfect condition is Grape-Nuts. 
The makers are skilled in their art, and knowing 
that nature fills the brain and nerve centres with 
a soft gray matter which is used up more or less 
each day and must be replaced, (or nervous 
prostration sets in, ) and also knowing that this 
gray matter is made by the combination of al- 
bumen and phosphate of potash, they select the 
parts of the field grains that contain the needed 
materials, manufacture them into a delicious 
food, ready cooked, predigested, and of a fasci- 
nating flavor. 

The use of Grape-Nuts quickly proves that it 
really does rebuild and strengthen the nervous 
system in a most certain manner. It is sold by 
all grocers and is in daily use in hundreds of 
thousands of the best families in America. 
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derfully, and keep in touch with them allthe summer, 
and start with a secure hold on them in the fall term. 
As to the modus operandi—there are many ways and 
each plan must be modified to suit the class of children, 
so I shall give merely the outlines of one scheme, leay- 
ing the details for each one to elaborate according to 
conditions, . 
Turn the collecting mania to some use; let the child’s 
: natural trend help you. Start in May or June to talk 
Collecting ‘Leaves. about ‘“‘Summer Collections.”? Tell the children who 
go away to the seashore how many shells they can 
gather, the varieties of seaweed, even different colored 
sand. Tell them how to collect, wash, dry, and press 
the seaweed and arrange it on:cards or in a scrap- 
book. Dainty Christmas and New Year cards can be 
made with tiny sprays on each card. Some can be 
humismatist learns many used for drawing Isssons. The varieties of these lovely 
interesting facts about his delicate sea-weeds are numberless, and they can be 
made a special study, if one has time and inclination 


j coins. The collector of rare x 
Hh books who must deprive | for it. 











By Exxa Jacoss, Philadelphia, Pa. 











LL CHILDREN seem to pass through the ‘‘col- 
lecting age.’”? It may be marbles, or tops, or 
stamps, Or monograms, but they devote time 
and energy to it, and to a certain extent are 

benefited thereby. I think that collections are always 
instructive to the collector, be he young or old. The 


himself of necessities and| Shells appeal to all children. Little star-fish are 


A deny himself luxuries that often found alive on the beach ; these can be collected 


he. hg may purchase an envied s z 
volume, is educating him- later on as pin-cushion holders. Larger ones can be 
self not only in book-lore used as pin trays, stamp boxes, and can be lettered 
,/and gilded as fancy dictates. There are also many 


but in habits of denial and | “ : : ; 
self-restraint, as well. little insects which can be collected and used in the 


The question of vacation 
with our girls and boys of 
the public schools is a very 
serious problem. For over 


ct two months they are not at 
\ school. They are away 


from their teachers, under 

very little discipline or con- 

trol ; free to pass their time 

as they choose. Too free, 

in fact, for the majority of 

the children, who never go 

. out of the city, do not know 

Apple what to do, or how to 

employ their time. The summer vacation schools 

have helped to solve the problem for a small minority 

of the children,—but what of the majority? Their 

homes are small crowded rooms, the outlet often a 

court to these tiny houses to which the schools seem 

palatial. What can we do as teachers to help these 

children pass their time pleasantly, and perhaps 
profitably. 

While we teachers are away enjoying sea breezes or cilia 

ae : cbs . weet Gum 
mountain air, we ae help thinking somew mg of iliasd: | Seana ol the sheitines ten ee tn tele 
our charges, but it is acting, not thinking which . : : 
counts in the world. ‘‘Deeds not words.’’ Rome was en ° sen fms: rane er" tates ‘@aiba. otc ka 
+14 s ow ~ Wat : ; all sorts of leaves, flowers, bu ies, n, etc., for 
at alti a Gay, ;-Meipher com: 90 eEgOOk AO: OPMNY, Nature is at her best in the near) and is lavish in 
her bounties. 

It is said that the great artist, Messonier, when a 
boy, used to visit the markets and collect rabbits’ feet 
and ears, until he had tacked up in his room all 
shades and tints. Then he couilected feathers and 
wings, and his mother delighted in helping him to 
secure odd colors and shapes of feathers. Tell the 
children all about various celebrated people who 
gathered -coHections of various kinds. Explain to 
them that every child can make a collection for him- 
self whether he goes away or stays at home in the 
city. By alittle questioning lead the children to tell 
you about trees. Then find out what trees they really 
know by sight. The ignorance of grown people is 
lamentable on this point. 

Try to show the children in the city streets and 
parks the most common trees,—poplar, maple, elm, 
horse-chestnut, chestnut, alder, willow, and birch. 

Horse Chestnut. Make a couple of excursions with the classes, show 
teacher, physically and mentally exhausted, to give up | them pictures of the trees, and they will readily learn 
much of her hard earned and well deserved, and badly | to recognize them by their general shape and peculiar- 
needed vacation. But if each one would make a little | ities of growth. Next speak of the leaves, and here is 
extra effort before vacation, and devote even one hour} the teacher’s opportunity. Say ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a 
a week during vacation, she could help her class won-! splendid thing if we would all make a collection of 














and dried. Secure some pairs of shells, to be used|- 








leaves this summer, for everybody can get leaves?” 
There will be an enthusiastic response and I am sure 
that every pupil will enter heartily into the plan. 

Let the collection be kept in two ways. First, let 
each pupil try to find as many different kinds of leaves 
as possible. Mount one of each variety in a book. — If 








Oak 


the children can not get books, use old magazines, 
which can be easily secured. They will answer very 
nicely for the purpose. Mount one on a page and 
write the name under it. Ifthe child cannot find out 
the name, try to have some other pupil name it. for 
him. This makes a very interesting lesson. If no one 
can name aspecimen, let the teacher tell its name and 
have all the children mark the specimen. 

Besides this collection of one specimen of each 
variety, ask each child to press fifty good leaves of the 
same kind to be used for a class lesson in drawing. 
This will bea pleasant. occu- 
pation, securing and selecting 
perfect specimens, and it will 
be a pleasure for them to see 
their work actually used, and 
it will be of great help to the 
teacher to have a large stock 
of leaves on hand for the 
next term’s work. 

The best time to gather 
leaves is early in the summer. 
Make agreat many newspaper 
books by simply foiding the 
paper smaller and cuttimg the 
leaves. Place the freshly 
gathered leaves between the 
papers, skipping a few sheets 
bétween each leaf. Lay the 
newspaper on top of a piece 
of flat board and put a couple 
of bricks on top of the papers 
to press them down and keep 
them flat. Change the leaves 
into fresh papers about three 
times, allowing a couple of 
days’ interval between each 
change. At the end of two 
weeks if they are perfectly 
dry and well pressed, they 
can be put carefully, in a large Cherry 
envelope or box and labelled. Then commence to 
gather and press the next kind of leaf, and so continue 
until you have all the kinds you wish to preserve. 
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Perhaps the “‘Stay at Home’’ pupils may form a little 
club, to meet once a week and report and show what 
they have found and what they have done. This will 
be the teacher’s chance to give them a little pleasure if 
she sodesires. She can write once 
a week to the Club and tell them 
where she is, and send them some 
leaves and flowers for the collec- 
tion, and the pupils in turn should 
send her a letter in reply. This 
will make the Club extremely in- 
teresting, and if some of the pupils 
who go away to the seashore or 
country would write or send some- 
thing once during the summer it 
would help along very much. Of 
course the children must be shown 
a variety of leaves in the school- 
room. Take at first the most com- 
mon varieties which the children 
bring to you. Have these named 
and drawn until you are sure they 
are known and will be remembered 
when the pupils make their own 
collections. Give variety and in- 
terest to the work afterwards by 
showing any rare or curiously 
shaped leaves you may have. 
Explain the two great class 
divisions—parallel veined and 
Peach netted veined leaves; how from this 
division we can determine so much about the entire 
plant, whether it is an exogen, outside grower ; or an 
endogen, or inside grower. The most common endo- 
gens to the children are the corn, hyacinth, tulips, 
lilies, bamboo. Exogens are more numerous—maple, 
oak, all of our large trees and many of our flowers. 
Lastly, promise the children that on the last Friday 
in October you will have an exhibition of all the sum- 
mer collections, and that they may invite their parents 
and friends to come tothe school to see them. I think 
that on this day, when you see the various exhibits, 
some neatly arranged, some artistic, some very much 
the reverse of either, it will give you an insight into 
the habits and characters of your pupils of far more 
value to you than the actual collections themselves. 
z 














Notes on Aquariums. 





I have received so many inquiries regarding various 
matters about the aquariums, that I have thought it 
advisable to reply to all generally, although I have 
endeavored to answer each letter individually 

In the first place, to the teachers in small towns who 
cannot procure the aquarium supplies, let me say that 
Mr. H. W. Vahle, 4 N. 9 St., Philadelphia, tells me 





Red Maple 
that he can express the glass tanks, fish, tadpoles, 
snails, plants, food, etc., with absolute safety to all 
parts of the United States. He will furnish an illus- 


| three-story house. It is variously known as a celba, or 
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In regard to starting an aquarium. To begin with, 
four fish are quite enough. Put plenty of snails in 
with the fish. When you see any snail spawn, (clear 
lumps of jelly with tiny black specks in it), remove it 
at once or the fish will eat it. If you put the spawn 
into a tumbler of water, you can have the pleasure of 
seeing the tiny snails hatch out. I have raised three 
generations of snails, but have never succeeded in raising 
any fish, although I have heard of amateurs who have 
done so. Do not change the water in the tank unless 
a fish dies, and the water smells bad. About once in 
two weeks add a cup of fresh water. If the fish gasp 
and come up often to the surface of the water, aerate it 
by taking up cupfuls and pouring it back again from 
some little height. The secret 
of success is to keep the aquar- 
ium covered constantly. No 
dust nor gas can then get in to 
affect the fish. Although I 
have kept tadpoles with my 
fish, I do not approve of it, for 
often I find that there has been 
war, and tadpolesand fish have 
been mutilated, sometimes 
killed. Do not put seashells 
into the aquarium. They may 
look pretty, but they are not 
good for fresh-water fish. If 
you use a stone arch or terra 
cotta castle, be sure to select 
one which has a large opening. 
Fish are sometimes caught and 
killed ina hole too small for 
them to swim through. 

Small white pebbles, not 
sand, are best for use in the 
bottom of the aquarium. One 
or two kinds of plants are suf- 
ficient for your aquarium. . If Chestnut 

the water turns green, you have either too many plants 
or too much sunlight on your aquarium. If the latter, 
screen it with a piece of dark cardboard for a few 
hours each day. 

I am always willing and glad to give the readers of 
the Norma Insrrucror any information regarding the 
Nature Work, if they will only remember the rule to 
enclose for a reply, a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


————_$_~+@s>—____ 
Two Notable Trees. 











TYPICALLY painstaking German investigator 
“has been examining into the pedigree of the 

various old trees now existing on the globe and 
he gives the palm to an oak on the island of Cos, off 
the Asia Minor coast, as the most ancient. This tree, 
he calculates, is 2,900 years old. Tradition has it that 
the philosopher Hippocrates, who was born on the 
island, often assembled his pupils under the welcome 
shade of this very tree’s branches. Now, Hippocrates 
lived five centuries before the Christian era, and if 
this is the same old tree, it has indeed established a 
fine record for longevity. The trunk of this ancient 
oak has a diameter of over 27 feet. 
In Nassau, the capital city of the Bahama islands, 
they say ‘‘the tree in the public square’’—not the 
trees. Now, the public square of Nassau is quite as 
large as that of most cities of the size, but there is only 
one tree in it, and that tree literally fills the square 
and spreads its shade over all the public buildings in 
the neighborhood. For it is the largest tree in the 
world at its base, although it is hardly taller than a 


a silk cotton tree, but the people of the low islands of 
the West Indies call it the hurricane tree. For no 
matter how hard the wind blows it cannot disturb the 
mighty, buttressed trunk of the celba. In the hurri- 
cane of last spring all the palms and many of the other 
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‘cane tree, although it lost ail its leaves, did not lose so 
much asa branch. Its trunk throws out great curving, 
wind-like braces, some of them twenty feet wide and 
nearly as high. These extend into the ground on al. 
sides and brace the tree against all attack, while the 
great branches spread a thick shade overhead. In the 
tropic sunshine of midsummer, hundreds, even thous- 
ands of people may gather in the cool of its shadow. 
No one knows how old the great tree is, but it must 
have been growing hundreds, if not thousands, of 
years. A very old picture in the library at Nassau 
shows the tree as big as it is at present, and even the 
oldest negro in the island cannot remember when it 
was a bit smaller. 





+ 


_Ate Up Their Husbands. 








S LONG ago as the beginning of the eighteenth 
A century the idea of using the thread that the 
spider spins from its body as a substitute for the 
thread unwrapped from the cocoon of the silk worm 
was broached, but with little practical result. An 
Englishman secured 20,000 feet of silk thread from 22 
spiders in two hours. Of late, some experiments have 
been conducted to ascertain which spider produced 
the best and largest quantity of silk, for it has been 
demonstrated that it is an excellent substitute for that 
of the silk worm. Spiders from Paraguay and Argen- 
tine, from India, China, and Australia were tried, but 
the best results were secured from the spiders of 
Madagascar. It was found that after laying her eggs 
the female spider spins most freely. Six of these were 
selected and confined for the test. From one 2,000 
yards of thread were secured in 10 days; from the 
second 1,350 yards in seven days ; from the third and 
fourth, 450 yards in 4 days; from the fifth, 1,400 yards 
in eleven days, and from the sixth, 4,200 yards in 27 
days. A German manufacturer was so delighted with 
this test that he made elaborate arrangements for hav- 
ing a spider silk mill, importing a large number of the 
spiders from Madagascar to Germany. All went well 
until the females had laid their eggs and begun to 
spin, when all at once the males were found to have 
disappeared—their larger feminine companions had 
grown so fond of them that each female spider had 
eaten her mate. This catastrophe ended the costly 
experiment. 
N AN ARTICLE by John Burroughs in the ‘‘Cen- 
| tury” on “The Art of Seeing Things,’’ there is this 
passage : “‘If I were to name the three most prec- 
ious resources of life I should say books, friends and 
nature ; and the greatest of these, at least the most 
constant and always at hand, is nature. Nature we 
have always with us, an inexhaustible storehouse of 
that which moves the heart, appeals to the mind, and 
fires the imagination—health to the body and joy to 
the soul. To the scientist nature is a storehouse of 
facts, laws, processes ; to the artist she is a storehouse 
of pictures ; to the poet she is a storehouse of images, 
fancies a source of inspiration ; to the moralist she is a 
storehouse of precepts and parables ; to all she may be 
a source of knowledge and joy.”’ 
+ 
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Order Either 

Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia 

Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary 

‘ Kipling—15 Vol. Set 

and when received examine carefully, compare with 
our descriptions,and if not as represented return at any 
time within thirty days and your money will be re- 
funded. 
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How many teachers and advanced pupils have you 
in mind who would be likely to subscribe for Norman 
Instructor? Can you not, by giving the matter just a 
liftle attention secure enough subscribers to get either 
Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia or Webster’s Ency- 





trees of Nassau were overturned, but the great hurri- 


clopedic Dictionary? 
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PICNIC LINES. 





For the Close of the School Year. 





We have met in the beauty of summer, 
When earth and sky unite 

In singing a paean of glory 
To the Author of life and light. 


There is song on the wooded mountain, 
And song in the vale below, 

There is music and sunshine and laughter 
Wherever we may go. 


We are glad in the bird’s rejoicing, 
And glad in the babbling brook ; 

We may read the face of Nature 
Like the page of an open book. 


We drink deep breaths of healing, 
The wine of the golden air, 

And our hearts forget their sorrows 
In the joy that is everywhere. 


But we meet for a higher purpose, 
For we have within our call, 

Something amid these pleasures 
More precious than them all. 


There is nothing more inspiring, 
Upon life’s busy mart, 

More worthy our allegiante 
Than a child’s glad, little heart. 


So we have met together 
To prove the love we bear 

To all these happy children, 
And to childaood everywhere. 


It is a work delightful 
To plant and rear a flower, 
To watch its sure unfolding, 
And wait the blooming hour. 


All labor with a promise 
Is full of earnest zest, 

And, therefore, parents, teachers, 
Our mission is the best. 


These little.hearts, our gardens 
Wherein we sow the seeds, 

And watch with earnest praying. 
To check the growing weeds. 


We cannot know the future,— 
Before us there may stand 

A Washington or Lincoln, 
Who yet may save the land. 


Among these smiling maidens 
Are mothers of a race, — 

May be a Frances Willard 
Looks out from some fair face. 


Do you call me too aspiring ? 
My hopes are born of love, 

“To hit the mark,”’ saith the poet, 
‘‘We must aim a little above.” 


In all this youthful training, 
You know our work must be 

Not only for Time’s fading, 
But for Eternity. 


O, boys and girls, our children, 
Now in your happy youth, 

I come to you entreating 

That you will seek the truth. . 
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We, fathers, mothers, teachers, 
Are laboring for your sakes, 

And hope for your succeeding 
Where we have made mistakes. 


We give you all the chances 
Of books and charts and schools, 
But with you still lies the effort,— 
We furnish only tools. 


“‘There’s no royal road to learning,” 
Is a maxim old and true, 

Though one might half imagine 
One had been made for you. 


There was once a little shepherd 
Who had no school, nor book, 

Nor aught but the wide green meadow, 
His flock, and a shepherd’s crook. 


But somebody taught him his letters 
With the end of a stick burned black, 

And once on the road to knowledge 
The little lad never turned back. 


Beside the meadow brooklet, 
Where his-woolly flock might feed, 
He lay in the summer sunshine 
Learning to write and read. 


“Once teach a boy his letters 
He need have nothing more,”’ 

For just the alphabet unlocks 
Allthe hidden, printed lore. 


So the humble, barefoot laddie 
Grew in stature and in mind, 
Thinking out with earnest study _ 
Questions great, and deep, and blind. 


Till the wise men of the countries 
Spake the little shepherd’s fame, 

And we read with pride the story 
How his worth and honor came. 


So you, with all your schooling,— 
This one thing most will need, 
Clear grit, undaunted courage, 
The “‘J will’? to succeed. 


Be brave and full of courage, 
Be true, polite and kind ; 

Seeking alone the treasures 
That beautify the mind. 


Today the school year closes,— 
In stature you have grown ; 

What lessons have you mastered? 
What trophies made your own? 


Today vacation opens _ 
With laughter, song and play, 
Go forth in joy, O children, 
And with the birds be gay. 


But don’t forget the meaning 
Of this picnic in the wood, 
’Tis love for all you children, 
And a wish to do you good. 


A voice of the beautiful summer 
To sing in your hearts alway ; 
A golden gleam of the morning 
To shine till the close of day. 


To help you be cheerful and happy 
With the flowers of the springing sod, 
To bring you nearer to Nature 
And thus to Nature’s God. 
—Mrs. Ellen O. Bailey. 
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THE BIRDS’ WRONGS. 





The birdies were holding a meeting, 
One day in the early spring. 

One birdie had one leg broken 
And one had a crippled wing. 





They were talking about their troubles, 
And the boys were the cause of them all. 

The boys had killed many a red-bird, 
And caused many a sparrow to fall. 


The mocking birds all looked mournful, 
The red-birds bewailed their sad plight. 

And the dear little chirping sparrows 
Attempted their woes to recite. 


The boys with their ‘‘nigger-shooters,”’ 
Their rifles and little air-guns, 

Had been guilty of acts very cruel 
And yet, it was only ‘‘in fun.” 


They had crippled so many birdies, 
That no bird felt safe any more. 

So they sat there and talked of their troubles— 
These dear birdies, whose wee hearts were sore. 


But the boys never thought of the suffering 
The birdies must undergo, 

When hurt by the cruel missile, 
Or they would not have done this, I know. 


O, boys, will you think of the sorrow 
You must make in an airy nest, 

When some poor mother-bird falls wounded, 
With a terrible hole in her breast? 


Oh the sorrow and pain of her babies, 
Left alone, in their nest so high ! 
They wait all in vain for their mother ; 
Yet without her, these birdlings must die. 


Now boys, won’t you think this thing over, 
And see if you can’t make amends, 

And teach the dear birds in the tree-tops, 
That you boys, each and all, are their friends? 


Show kindness to all of God’s creatures, 
And your hearts will in gentleness grow, 
While their love that you win in return, boys, 
Will more than repay you, I know. 
—Edith Jefferson. 


THE QUIET HOUR. 





When day has let her fires burn down 
To glowing embers in the west, 

And busy care with folded hands 
Forgets her toil and drops to rest ; 


When shadowy pictures come and go, 
As twilight deepens o’er the plain, 

And dewy silence, breathing balm, 
Revives the drooping leaves again ; 


How sweet to worn and troubled hearts 
The falling shade, the soothing power 
Of ministries that nature holds 
To bless us in the quiet hour. 


We do not heed them in the din 
Of toil and traffic on the street ; 
They do not linger in the halls 
Where pride of wealth and fashion meet ; 


But duties done, and thought released, 
And daylight closing like a flower, 
With home’s dear place enwrapping all, 
How precious is the quiet hour! 
—C. M. Goodrich. 





ROUND THE YEAR. 





“O beautiful world of green ! 
When bluebirds carol clear, 
And rills outleap 
And new buds peep, 
And the soft sky seems more near ; 
With billowy green and leaves, —what then? 
How soon we greet the red again ! 


O radiant world of red ! 
When roses blush so fair, 





. 
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And winds blow sweet, 
And lambkins bleat, 
And the bees hum here and there ; 
With thrill of bobolinks,—ah then, 
Before we know the gold again ! 


O beautiful world of gold! 
When waving grain is ripe, 
And apples beam 
Through the hazy gleam, - 
And quails on the fence rails pipe ; 
With pattering nuts and winds,—why then, 
How swiftly falls the white again. : 


O wonderful world of white! 
When trees are hung with lace, 
And the rough winds chide, 
And the snowflakes hide 
Each unsheltered place ; 
When birds and brooks are dumb,—what then ? 
O, round we go to the green again !’’ 
—G. Cooper. 


LIFE’S MISSION. 





The dew was softly falling on the little fragrant flow- 


ers, 


Beneath the moon’s pale beaming, as she passed the 


midnight hours. 


Among the dewy blossoms drooped the Rose, with 


grief consumed, 


Upon the sad old story: Why should life to death be 


doomed ? 


The blossoms bent to listen, and I heard the Lily say : 
“O, whisper to the Breezes, as they come at break of 


day, 


To rouse our drooping Roses, for within their petals 


bright 


Lies hid the subtle fragrance that is all the world’s 


delight.”’ 


“Life cannot die, O Roses,’’ thus the fluttering Breeze 


replied, 


I’ve sped this way, O, Roses, lo, these years at even- 


tide, 


And gathered up your fragrance as an incense to the 


sun 


Whose mighty power unfolds you dill your perfume 


gift is done. 


‘And blossoms bloom forever, though fair leaves may 


fade away, 


And fragrance is eternal as its needs from day to day, 
It is the flower’s spirit, and its rare and 7 : 


wealth 


It gives to all about it, spreading wide its joy and 


health.”’ 


Our hearts are flower gardens, and the fragrance 


folded there 


Is love, pure love eternal, that our deeds waft every- 


where, 


To bless the lives of many, as we live our changes 


through— 
Unfolding to life’s mission as the Sinaia roses do. 
' —H. E. T. 





IF WISHING WERE HAVING. 





Hey, little lassies with eyes of blue, 


And brave little laddies with eyes of brown! 
What if a fairy should come to you 

And show you the way to Grown-up Town? 
Now tell me truly, if I have guessed 
That this is the gift your heart holds best. 


Would you drop your dolly and leave your ball, 
And quit your frolics in field and glen, 

For the sake of feeling yourselves grow tall, 
For the bliss of being real women and men? 

Say, little lassies, and laddies too, 

Now isn’t this just what you would do? 
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Tell me, oh women with wistful eyes, 
And men who plod on life’s toilsome way, 
What if kind fate, in some fairy guise, 
Should grant the wish of your heart today? 
Weighed in the balance of time’s true test, 
Which of all gifts, would you count the best? 


Would you leave the crowded city mart, 
The glitter of gold, the crown of fame, 
To sport as a child with care-free heart, 
And eyes unclouded by grief or shame? 
Tell me, oh world-tired women and men, 
Would you be, if you could, a child again? 


—Ida Goldsmith Morris. 





CLOSING EXERCISE. 


Children Sing.— 
Tune: ‘‘Beulah Land.” 
Now all together let us sing, 
And while our happy voices ring, 
O, flower bells, so blithely chime, 
For this is glad vacation time. 


Chorus.— 
Vacation time! Vacation time! 
Sing pzeans for vacation time ; 
Then we from books so gayly turn, 
And lessons all from nature learn ; 
Our study now is only play, 
For glad vacation comes today. 


Large Girl (to represent mother or teacher. )— 
O, cease your song, my children, 
And come here ev’ry one: 
Tell me about your school, dears, 
And of the work you've done. 


What are the books you’ ve studied, 
And what the lessons learned ; 
How many think vacation 
Has now been fairly earned ? 


Children.— 
You want to know our story? 
Then listen, you shall hear 
What we have all been doing 
Throughout the busy year. 


Kindergartners.— 
We are the tiniest children, 
The kindergarten class. 
I’m sure we could surprise you, 
Each little lad and lass. 


First Kindergartner.— 
We know such wondrous stories, 
So many things we do, 
The half we cannot tell you, 
But songs we’ll sing for you. 


Second.— 
Something we’ ve learned of insects, 
Grasshoppers, spiders, bees, 
. Rabbits, and birds, and fishes, 
Of flowers, plants, and trees. 


Third.— 
We know when hands are cleanest 
Their best work they can do, 
And hearts, like hands and faces, 
Should always be white, too. 


And now, if you will )isten, 
A little song we’ll sing, 

And then we’ll let the others 
To you their story bring. 


Song. Tune: ‘Five Little Chickadees.” 
Ten little fingers white, 
Never, never still ; 
Two little hands 
That work with a will. 
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Little hands, little hands, 
Useful are we. 

Little hearts, little hearts, 
Clean should be. 


Primary Class.— 
We are the primary children. 
We’ ve learned to use our eyes, 
And, when we all are bigger, 
We mean to be quite wise. 
First Child. — 
But while we are so little, 
We can do much, indeed ; 
Yet we are always trying, 
And we can write and read. 


Second Child.— 
We’ ve learned about our bodies, 
Can do gymnastics, too. 
We like these exercises ; 
We’ll show you what we do. 


All,— 
We put our hands up this way, 


[Arms raised vertically. ] 
Then on our shoulders so, 
[Hands on shoulders. } 
Then right and left and upward, 
And back and forth they go. 


And now, while straight we’re standing, 
Our arms together bring. [Arms folded. ] 
Then, softly, all together, 
For you a song we’ll sing. 
Tune: ‘‘Little Drops of Water.” 


Weare little children, 
In the primary school ; 
Busily we’re working, 
Minding ev’ry rule. 


Let us, while we're little, 
Do whate’er we can ; 

Girls must soon be women, 
Boys will grow to men. 


’ But if now we’re trying 
Each to do his best, 
Then there’s One above us, 


Who will do the rest. 
—Lizzie M. Hadley. 
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Signs of Paralysis. 





Can be Discovered in Time. 

‘Numbness of the hands and arms, with 
premonitions of paralysis, kept by me while I 
was using coffee. I finally discovered it was 
caused by coffee ; when I quit the coffee and 
began drinking Postum Food Coffee the numb- 
ness ceased entirely and I have been very well 
ever since. At that time I was unable to sleep, 
but now I sleep perfectly. 

‘‘Husband was also troubled from lack of 
sleep while he was drinking coffee, but now he 
uses Postum Food Coffee with me, and we both 
sleep perfectly. Our little boy had peculiar 
nervous spells and I stopped the use of coffee 
with him and have been giving him all the 
Postum Food Coffee he cared for. He is per- 
fectly well now. 

‘‘My sister was troubled with nervous head- 
aches while she used coffee. She found how 
greatly improved we were from discontinuing it 
and using Postum Food Coffee, so she made the 
change, and is now rid of her nervous headaches. 
We are naturally strong advocates of Postum.’’ 
Mrs. J. Walford, Castalia, Erie Co., Ohio. 
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Elwell Stephen Otis. 





FTER TWO years’ service in the Philippines, 
most of that time in supreme command, both 
civil and military, Major-General Elwell S. Otis 
has returned to the United States, relieved at 

his own request. He has well earned this relief and 
rest from active service. His duties have been onerons 
and his responsibilities great, having to do with the 
putting-down of a vigorous armed rebellion, establish- 
ing the supremacy of the United States, and the organi- 
zation of a civil government as far as circumstances 
would permit. That he has been reasonably success- 
ful in this work, results would seem to indicate. He 
has been earnest, hardworking and judicious. In the 
multiplicity of his duties, he has had little opportunity 
for active field-work, and the names and acts of many 
of his subordinates have, perhaps, come more promi- 
nently and brilliantly before the reading public, but 

his position has been one. of responsibility and 
“command. The most serious criticism brought against 
him is that he has worked too hard, and has paid too 
much attention to the smaller details of administration. 
Two years ago Gen. Otis’ name was not familiarly 
known to the American public as one of its leading 
military commanders, though his record shows him to 
have done notable work in the service, and his selec- 
tion by the Administration for this most important 
command shows that he was highly trusted.  Al- 
though spending most of his life in the army, he had 
education and training in other lines, and this may 
account in part for his good work in civil administra- 
tions. 

Gen. Otis was born in Frederick, Md., March 25, 
1838. In 1858 he graduated at the University of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in 1859 was admitted to the bar, and later 
graduated from the Harvard Law School. On Sept. 
13, 1862, he entered the volunteer service as captain in 
the 140th New York Infantry. This was a regiment 
with a fighting record. At Gettysburg, it was in the 
lead in the attack on Little Round Top, and lost 133 
men, including its colonel. In the Wilderness it lost 
255 men, including 11 commissioned officers, and at 
Spottsylvania another colonel. Otis was made lieu- 
tenent-colonel Dec. 1863, and colonel in 1864. As 
captain, field officer, or brigade commander, he took 
part in all the chief battles of the Army of the Potomac, 
until while in command of a brigade he was severely 
wounded near Petersburg; Va., and was in conse- 
quence discharged in January 1865, with brevet of 
brigadier-general. In July 1866, he entered the regular 
army as lieutenant-colonel, and from 1867 to 1881 he 
served on the frontier against the Indians, gaining his 
promotion to colonel in 1880. In operations against 
the hostile Indians he showed great skill and effi- 
ciency. On one occasion (October, 1876), with 300 
men he defeated a thousand Sioux and compelled their 
surrender. In 1878 he published a volume on “The 
Indian Question.’”’ He organized the infantry and 
cavalry school at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., in 1881, and 
commanded it for four years. The perfection of 
discipline in his regiment is indicated by the fact that 
in the fourteen years that he commanded it he never 
had occasion to charge one of its officers with derelic- 
tion of duty. In 1896 he spent several months revising 
the army regulations. In 1893 he was made brigadier- 
general and after the breaking out of the war with 
Spain, in April, 1898, he was made major-general of 
volunteers. In May, 1898, he was sent to the Phil- 
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ippines as second in command to General Merritt, and 
took part in-the capture of Manilla, Aug. 13, :1898. 

When Gen. Merritt left Manilla in September, 1898: td 
attend the sessions of the Peace Commission in Paris, 
the chief command inthe Philippines devolved on 
Gen. Otis, and in Feb. 1899, he repulsed the desperate 
attack made by the Philipines upon the American 
lines at Manilla, since which time the insurgents have 
been slowly but surely driven back from the capital, 

and the rebellion as an organized force is practically at 
an end. 
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Sanford B. Dole. 








NDER THE new law, which fully incorporates 
Hawaii as a part of the United States, President 
McKinley has appointed Sanford B. Dole as its 

first Governor. In all the movements leading to the 
overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy, the establish- 
ment of the Republic, and the annexation to the 
United States, Mr. Dole has been a leading spirit, 
and his name is the one most prominent in American 
minds of all the residents of those islands. His ap- 
pointment to this position is therefore most appropriate 
and is an admirable one in every way. 

Mr. Dole was born at Honolulu in 1844, the son of 
missionaries from the United States. He received his 
early education at Pubahan college, an Hawaiian in- 
stitution; then earned money enough to come to 
America and support himself at Williams college, 
where his education was finished. He entered the law 
office of William Brigham, at Boston, was admitted to 
the bar in that city, and returned to Hawaii, where he 
practiced law till 1887, when he was appointed to the 
Supreme court. He took,a very prominent part in the 
revolution of January, 1893, and was proclaimed pres- 
ident on July 4, 1894, when the republic of Hawaii 
was established. He was bitterly disappointed because 
the republic was not annexed to the United States. 
On July 8, 1898, President McKinley appointed him a 
member of the Hawaiian commission. He is esteemed 
an able and honest man, thoroughly identified with 
the best interests of Hawaii, and conversant with its 
needs. Under. such Governors our new territories 
should be prospered. 
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Charles Herbert Allen. 








N THE appointment of Charles H. Allen as the first 
civil governor of Porto Rico—and the first civil 


governor of any of the islands acquired from Spain, | 


the President has shown an intention to put in these 
important places men only of the highest personal 
character, and of known administrative ability. It 
was especially desirable that in inaugurating the new 
government in Porto Rico, great care should be taken 
to secure for it an executive head whose personality 
and record should recommend him to the intelligent 
and influential inhabitants of the island, and in whom 
the people of this county had unlimited confidence. 
The circumstances under which the Porto Ricans came 
under our control, the disasters which afterwards 
came to the island, the disturbed conditions there 
while its status in our government was being de- 
termined, and the interest which our people took in 
the extended debate over this question, had made them 
especially desirous to see the new experiment in 
“colonial” government tried only under the most 
favorable circumstances. The appointment of Mr. 
Allen has been received without criticism. 

Mr. Allen was born in Lowell, Mass., in 1848. He 
was of the very best New England parentage, and his 
father, a successful manufacturer, still survives, an 
active nonogenerian. He was graduated at Amherst 
college in 1869, three years later took the A. M. degree, 
and in after years became a trustee of the college. Al- 
though a good writer and speaker, he chose a business 
career, rather than a profession, and was for several 





years manager of one of the largest cotton mills in 
New England. He has given considerable time to 
public duties, serving in local offices. as a young man, 
in the Massachusetts House in 1881-2, in the Senate in 
1883 and in Congress from 1885 to 1889. In 1891 he 
was the Republican candidate for Governor, and was 
defeated by William E. Russell. He was made As- 


sistant Secretary of the Navy in May, 1898, succeeding’ 


Mr. Roosevelt when he retired to nat the Rough 
Riders. 

The past two years have called for dinisntlill arduous 
work inthe navy department, and it is universally 
conceeded that Mr. Allen has had a large share in the 
successful administration of its affairs. He was re- 
luctant to change his field of labor and it is said only 
did so: at the urgent solicitation of the President, and 
the promise that when he got things to running -in 
good shape there he would be permitted to return. 
It is also understood he is to be listened to in the ap- 
pointment of associates in the government of the island. 
As Governor of Porto Rico, his term of office will be 
four years; he has a veto power over legislation ; is 
commander-in-chief of the militia ; and in addition to 
all the powers of the governors of territories in the 
United|States, has special executive functions of various 
kinds. His official residence is the governor’s ‘‘Palace” 
at San Juan, and the naval yacht Mayflower has been 
ordered to the island for his use. 
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CLOTH BOUND BOOKS GIVEN AWAY! 








We have arranged with a great publishing house for a large 
edition of the following popular titles at our own terms, and pro- 
pose to follow our usual custom and give our readers the benefit 
of our ability to buy in large quantities and consequently at low 


rates. The books are 16 mos. (a handy size) good paper and print, ° 


are substantially bound in cloth and have an average of about 
400 pages each. Price 25c a copy or given free for procuring new 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR as offered below. 


103 Aesop’s Fables 

104 Alice in hb 7g lan Carroll 
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Modern Educators—Froebel—VI. 





BY L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, 
NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





O SERIES of biographical sketches of modern 
educators that omitted Froebel would be com- 
plete. Indeed, I cannot expect that even these 
articles shall be complete, but I think that they 

have called attention to the most important facts con- 
cerning the men discussed. Much less is it possible 
for us here to study all the men who have influenced 
education in modern times, or even those who are 
famous. Such a series would embrace the names of 
Thomas Arnold and his work at Rugby, Herbart with 
his philosophical pedagogy, Horace Mann and his 
pioneer work in our American schools, to say nothing 
of great teachers now living, such as Col. Parker, Wil- 
helm Rein, Dr. W. T. Harris, and others. 

Bu* if no book can be said to have spoken the last 
word upon a subject, much less can it be expected that 
a series of short articles in aneeducational journal shall 
have said the last word. I hope to have accomplished 
two purposes in these six articles:—lst, to have awak- 
ened an interest in educational biography ; and 2nd, 
to have suggested a method for the study of the 
subject. 

When we think of the deep and ever increasing 
interest in the kindergarten in this country ; of the 
new methods of instruction that have been introduced 
as the result of Froebel’s teachings ; of the awakened 
interest in child-life, child-nature, and child-psychol- 
ogy, and of the new impulse given to modern education 
whereby we are enabled to form more correct educa- 
tional ideals, and more nearly approach those ideals,— 
Isay when we think of these things, we may well turn 
to the study of the man who imstigated them. I know 
of no better character with which to close this series 
of articles, and to offer a fruitful subject for reflection 
during the summer vacation, than Freidrich Froebel. 


LIFE. 


Freidrich Froebel was born in Oberwaisbach, Ger- 
many, in 1782. His father was pastor over six Thurin- 
gian villages, and the boy was brought up in the midst 
of the flowers, birds, and wild scenery of that beautiful 
forest. Until fourteen he received the ordinary train- 
ing of a village school, when he was apprenticed to a 
forester. This life quite suited his nature, but at 
seventeen he gave it up to enter the neighboring Uni- 
versity of Jena, where he spent a year and a half. 

After leaving the University he drifted from one 
enterprise to another, meeting with failure until Dr. 
Gruner, principal of the Model School at Frankfurt- 
am-Main, discovered his latent talent and offered him 
a position in his school. Of his new experience as 
teacher, he says, “I felt as happy as the fish in the 
water, the bird in the air.” He had found his place 
in the universe and well did he fill it. He succeeded 
at once, but soon felt the need of a special preparation 
forthe work of teacher. At this time Pestalozzi was at 
the height of his success at Yoerdon, and Froebel re- 
paired thither to study with him. He took with him 
three pupils, thus fulfilling the double function of 
student and teacher. Of Pestalozzi, Froebel says, ‘‘He 
set one’s soul on fire for a higher and nobler life, 
though he had not made clear or sure the exact road 
toward it, nor indicated the means whereby to attain 
it.’ What nobler testimony of the influence of one 
great teacher upon another could be given ! 

It was here (according to his own testimony) that 
Froebel gained an insight as to the value of play in 
education. He says, ‘‘I studied the boys’ play, the 
whole series of games in the open air, and learned to 
recugnize their mighty power to awaken and strengthen 
the intelligence and the soul as well as the body.” 
Thus it was Pestalozzi’s influence that instigated the 
kindergarten. While this adds to the glory of the 
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great Swiss reformer, it does not detract from that of 
Froebel who worked the scheme into a system. We 
have not the space to trace Froebel’s career in the uni- 
versities of Gottingen and Berlin, where he further 
prepared himself for the great work of reform. Nor 
can we follow him as he, in common with thousands 
of other students, flew to arms in the war of 1813, to 
assist in thowing off the yoke of Napoleon. We must 
confine ourselves to his great work, the founding of 
the kindergarten. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


In 1816 Froebel opened his first school at Griesheim, 
where he had only five pupils, all of them his nephews. 
Later, he moved to Keilhau in the Thuringian forests. 
The government was suspicious of Froebel from the 
first and gave him little encouragement. We shall 
show later that to this day Prussia possesses but small 
appreciation of the kindergarten. A commission ap- 
pointed to examine into the character of the institution 
reported favorably, with the single recommendation, 
that might be interpreted as unfavorable criticism, that 
the boysehould have their hair cut ! 

In 1833 Froebel removed to Burgdorf, Switzerland, 
where he was hospitably received and where his ideas 
were carried out. This was the first distinct kinder- 
garten ever established, though the young child was 
as yet unnamed. The name came to Froebel a few 
years later as an inspiration. He had left Switzerland 
and returned to his native Thuringia and opened a 





school at Blankenburg. ‘‘While taking a walk one 
day with Middendorff and Barof (two faithful friends | 
and assistants) to Blankenburg over the Steiger Pass, | 
Froebel kept repeating, ‘Ob if I could only think of a 
good name for my youngest born!’ Blankenburg lay | 
at our feet, and he walked moodily toward it. Sud-' 
denly he stood still as if riveted to the spot, and his | 
eyes grew wonderfully bright. Then he shouted tothe | 
mountain so that it echoed to the four winds, ‘Eureka! | 
Kindergarten shall the institute be called!’ ’’ Thusa/ 
beautiful and fitting name was chosen for an institu- 
tion that is world-wide in its fame and perennial in 
the blessings it bestows. 


AUTHORSHIP, 


Froebel’s best known work is his “Education of 
Man,” in which his educational philosophy is set forth. 
His “Songs for Mother and Nursery’”’ is a delightful 
contribution that should be in the hands of every 
mother and every primary teacher. Froebel indicates 
the work of the kindergarten to be, ‘‘to take that over- 
sight of children before they are ready for school life ; 
to exert an influence over their whole being in corres- 
pondence with its nature ; to strengthen their bodily 
powers ; to exercise their senses ; to employ the awak- 
ening mind; to make them thoroughly acquainted 
with the world of nature and of man; to guide their 
heart and soul in the right direction, and to lead them 
to the Origin of all Life, and to unison with Him.” 
And yet, this is the man against whom in 1851 the 
Prussian government issued a decree forbidding the 
kindergarten because its aim was declared to be to 
teach children atheism ! 

Ido not understand that Froebel meant that the 
kindergarten should be an excuse for mothers to give 
up the God-given duty of training their own little 
children, or of turning over that blessed privilege to 
the hands of others. He meant that the mothers 
themselves should be kindergarteners, and should 
apply his teachings in their own homes. Only when 
the mother was too ignorant, or when hard necessity 
compelled her to labor for daily bread, thereby being 
obliged to leave her children to the care of others, was 
she toturn herchildren over to others. Frau Schrader, 
a niece of Froebel, said to me, ‘‘My uncle never in- 
tended the kindergarten to take the place of the sacred 
work of motherhood.’’ The kindergarten was to be 
an educational institution through the mothers, sup- 
plemented by schools where needed, and it was to 





bridge the chasm between the early years of childhood 
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—which have been sheltered by the narrow limits of 
the home,—and the school, which introduces to the 
world. 

THE KINDERGARTEN IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The kindergarten has spread wherever civilization 
has reached and its progress is ever onward. Perhaps 
it will be profitable for us to note its condition in a few 
of the leading countries of the world. Ithink we shall 
find that it has a stronger hold, is better exemplified, 
and has greater promise in our country than in any 
other country in the world. Let me tell some exper- 
iences. Germany, the land of Froebel, the birthplace 
of the kindergarten, the mother of elementary schools, 
should naturally be expected to treat this institution 
with hospitality, and yet, the kindergarten has no 
legal standing in Germany. It is not recognized as a 
school, its teachers are not licensed by the government, 
and therefore have no pedagogical standing, and it is 
not allowed to teach the subjects of the regular course 
—reading, arithmetic, geography, etc. The state 
supervises it, determines whether or not the kinder- 
gartner has the motherly instinct necessary to deal 
with children and possesses a good moral character, 
approves of the places where it is held, but does not 
contribute a cent towards its support. I have already 
alluded to Frau Schrader, Froebel’s niece, whose 
acquaintance I had the honor to make in Berlin. 


| Speaking of the above conditions, she said to me, ‘‘We 


do not care if the State does not recognize us as an 
educational institution if they would only let us alone. 
They send men to supervise and pass judgment upon 
our work who know nothing whatever about it. All 
we ask is to be let alone.’’ 

Nor is the lack of appreciation of Froebel’s work 
confined to the officials. 1 am convinced that the 
great body of educators of Germany are quite in accord 
with the official action, and that they believe that the 
purpose of the kindergarten is merely to take care of 
children as in a day nursery, but not to lay the 
foundation of the child’s future education. I need not 
say that this attitude astonished me, but I found it to 
be true everywhere. I will give a few instances that I 
recall. I asked Prof. Stay of Jena my stereotyped 
question : ‘‘What do you think of the kindergarten?” 
He replied, ‘‘Children whose mothers must go out to 
earn their daily bread are better off in the kindergarten 
than to be left running the streets without care.” 
The day nursery idea, it will be seen. Herr Richter, 
teacher in a primary room in a public school in 
Leipsic, said to me, ‘In six weeks my pupils who 
have never been in a kindergarten will be fully up in 
every respect to those who have been in a kinder- 
garten, and I have not had the nuisance of training 
them.”’ The principal of a school in Vienna signif- 
icantly replied to my question as to his opinion of the 
kindergarten, “I do not send my boys to it.” I could 
multiply instances, but these must suffice. I feel sure 
that I have not misinterpreted the situation in Ger- 
many. lam not discussing my view of the kinder. 
garten, but theirs. I stated these opinions to a leading 
kindergartner from Chicago and she was quite indig- 
nant at me. After studying the work in Berlin fora 
year she came to me and said, ‘‘I do not wonder that 
educators in Germany think so poorly of the kinder- 
garten. It does not compare with our work in 
America.” So I think the trouble is not with Froebel’s 
idea but with the way it is carried out. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34). 
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About pure air: A 
half-learned or a for- 
gotten lesson may be 
forced into the memory 
at recess or after 
school ; in the murky 
atmosphere of disturb- 
ing thoughts, what 
gain from the facts 








memorized? Don’t we 





Memory Failure. 





BY AMY C. SCAMMELL. 


HY DOES the high school-girl’s memory 
W fail her in regard to this year’s places, 
dates and events? Her grandmother is 
more reliable than she regarding last 
month’s chronicles. Has the girl’s memory 
been stretched until the elasticity is out? At 
five, had she to remember words that had no 
sound in her consciousness ; in the nursery’s 
golden texts, and hymns without a ripple; in 
the school, the show-off answers to a fusilade of 
motley questions? All the way along, has 1g 
girl’s memory been a burden-bearer for other’s | 
profit, rather than for her own? Then this girl 
should teach us what to do, and what to avoid. 
Suppose we try hygienics, and give the 
memories under our care three things in plenty— 
good food, pure air, and suitable exercise. 
Good food ; that is just what the memory likes, 
or by our painstaking can be made to enjoy. 
It is not reason to prescribe a universal memory 
diet ; there needs be specially prepared courses 
from which choices are allowed. The child 
whose memory can hold nothing stronger than 
‘‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’’ should not have 
‘‘Hiawatha’’ forced upon him. 

Some of us teachers do not accept the late 
idea that children should learn only for present 
use. Given, the willing consent of the five 
senses, and children can comfortably stow away 
for future use quantities of material whose full 
value they do not yet understand. Take memory 
gems in verse. The ear is pleased with the 
swing, with the tripping measure, with the mur- 
mur, or with the jingle of the verses. Fruit 
pieces appeal to the taste, sight, and smell 
with keen enjoyment. Flower gems charm 
with their color and their fragrance, and bird 
gems with their companionship. 

But among our children are some who seem 
to have no sense-connection with memory. 
Should-we compel such to learn at great cost 
what is mere babble to them? What good could 
come of it? Perhaps the memory that refuses 
poetry will take statistics. The orderliness and 
the truthfulness of figures may appeal to it 
pleasantly. Hasten that order for statistics, 
then ; hard, dry, and cold, but nutritive. Mul- 
tiplication tables are too hearty for weak mem- 
ories, it is proven. Don’t serve them, wesay ; for 
if 69 and 78 cause the memory to lose its grip 
on asingle pleasure that is needful to child growth, 
they are harmful knowledge-tools for the present. 











he can find use for ; 


‘in college.’’ 


teachers cherish a sort of enmity toward some 
strong, wonderful truth which we learned when 
‘‘kept in?’ Don’t we remember how next to 
impossible it was for us to remember in certain 
moods and tenses of our schoolhood? It is 
worth one’s study, isn’t it, to learn how to 
create each next right condition of thought for 
each next thing to be learned ; to get the chil- 
dren into the reverent, the eager, the indignant, 
the tender, or the funny mood, corresponding to 
the material the memory is about to use? 
Memory exercise; this is taken in the oft 
repetition and practical application of what is 
memorized. Here isa point. Since the unused 
slips away from the memory, the older pupil 
should be compelled to learn only so much as 
he may be allowed to learn 
as a pleasure whatever he wills to own. Wedo 
not believe in committing to memory just for 
the time, as for special days. The pleasant 
reading is quite as effective. Memorizing today 
to forget tomorrow, is not that exercise of mem- 
ory that promotes its growth. It weakens the 
memory to burden it with the many details of a 
text-book lesson, and then clinch only a few 
salient points in its review. Better to clinch 
everything that memory gets! We believe that 
if we treat these school memories justly, they 
will keep their tension and hold the greater 
number of school facts Jearned. But, work as 


we will, the pupil of slender memory, but of} 


stout heart and brain, sits among us and counts 
himself a loser, unless we tell him ‘‘nay,’’ and 
show him how to meet memory failure bravely ; 
unless we show him that honest failure may be 
honest victory ; that it is possible to fail rich, 

and nobody the loser. Such an one we would 
inspire with the spirit of President Thwing, who 
says, ‘‘There is hardly better evidence of the 
fact that a man is well-educated, than that he 
has cae most of the things that he learned 
It is Emerson who does not care 
what a man says, for ‘‘What a man is, stands by 
the side of what he says, so as to make us unable 
to hear what he says.”’ 
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Story Telling. 








HELEN C. HARRINGTON, NORTH ADAMS, MASS, 


INCE THE beginning of the world there 
have been story tellers. Mothers have been 
forced to practice the art whether they would or 
not, but since it is considered essential that at 
an early age children should receive instruction 
in the public schools, that duty now falls to 
the teacher—to take the place of a mother. 








Women are story tellers by inheritance, but like 
any art, perfection is attained only by practice. 

The story has been told, no doubt, in all times, 
more to amuse the little people and to keep 
them quiet than for any deeper reason. Although 
not universally understood, the story is at once 
literature, science, and history to the youthful 
mind, and it is one of the most valuable means a 
teacher can employ for giving moral guidance 
and bringing the force of example to bear upon 
the child’s intelligence. 

In many cases a well-told story is of marked 
effect in determining the course of future life or 
occupation. The smallest baby feels and shows 
a pleasure in hearing rhymes and _ jingles, 
attracted by the voice and cadence of syllables 
rather than meaning, yet thereby gaining a 
power of attention'which will be of service in 
later life. This is, perhaps, the beginning of 
interest in literature, if it may be so called. 
Considering thesubject of story telling, we readily 
see that the heroes of our histories become ideals 
upon which the little one unconsciously forms 
himself. Look back upon your own childhood 
if you doubt my statement and see if a story of 
long ago does not come back. to you, a faint 
recollection that has helped brighten your way. 
Do you recall that small heroine who, left alone 
in the lighthouse, climbed to the tower and 
lighted the lamp herself to save the sailors in 
the storm? Also that Dutch boy who, discov- 
ering a leak in the dike, sat there all night cold, 
hungry, and cramped with pain, stopping it 
with his own hand until help came? And 
again, the invalid heroine who made her own 
life and those about her happy ; merely by her 
generosity and thoughtfulness she won the love 
of even the poor ‘‘Ruggleses’’ who lived in the 
back alley. These few instances show how 
stories may quicken the sympathies of children 
as well as furnish them hero types. 

In selecting stories for young children it is 
important to consider the length as well as the 
kind of a tale. Children who have been accus- 
tomed to listening to stories can give voluntary 
attention for fifteen minutes, but ten minutes 
will be found quite time enough for a finished 
tale. 

A large stock of stories is not essential for 
little children. As to the sources whence these 
stories may be drawn—the various kindergarten 
magazines furnish excellent advice and publish 
long and well selected lists of suitable books. 

Story-telling is a most efficient help in culti- 
vating the imagination. From the practice 
come the habit of concentrated attention and a 
very telling benefit in the new and valuable words 
it adds to the vocabulary, as well as a pleasant 
and interesting introduction to literature. 


+ 


Primary Literature. 











LUCY E. BENNETT, LANSINGBURG, N. Y. 


REAT POETS have seldom written about 
children and few have sung for them. In 
fact, the appearance of the child in the poetry of 
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the ancients is infrequent and among the modern 
bards it holds no important place. Again, who 
can deny that the verses which have been writ- 
ten to amuse the child are usually commonplace 
and unimportant, rarely being even an attempt 
at an expression of the beautiful but confined to 
nonsense cloaked in verse. . 

The little one seldom aroused the singer to 
the dignified heights of poetry and touched with 
its delicate fingers the heart-strings of the bard. 
The greatest flights were reached, the best notes 
tuned, in songs of heroes and of battles, in ‘‘the 
warm lay of love and the light note of gladness.”’ 
But although the child may not have received 
its proper share of attention in the poetry of the 
masters, still there has arisen amongst us one 
who has struck for it many a full, clear note of 
sweetness, many a touch of harmony, many a 
strain of melody ; one who though he touched 
the lyre in various moods, still never brought 
from it more tender notes than when the theme 
of his lay was the child. ; 

It was Eugene Field who raised the child to 
an important place in poetry ; who wrote about 
it in more than rhyme; who sung for it in 
tenderest strains. The beauty, the innocence, 
the confidence, the helplessness of the child 
touched his poetic soul; its prattling amused 
him ; its little mind, whose imagination is so 
easily aroused, played upon his fancy. For it 
he wrote and loved to soothe it to slumber with 
his lullaby, as 


“The mother taught by nature’s hand, 
Her child when weeping, will lull to sleeping 
With the tender songs of her native land.” 


In fact, the child has been the subject of so 
many of his best lines that he may well be called 
the Poet Laureate of Children. Let us hear him 
sing. The soul of a poet breathes through every 
line of the ‘‘Lullaby ; By the Sea,’’ especially 
through lines of these stanzas : 

' “Fair isthe castle on the hill— 

Hushaby, sweet my own! 

The night is fair, and the waves are still, 

And the wind is singing to you and to me, 

In this lonely home beside the sea— 
Hushaby, sweet my own ! 

On yonder hill is store of wealth— 
Hushaby, sweet my own, 

And revellers drink to a little one’s health ; 

But you and I bide night and day 

For the other love that has sailed away— 
Hushaby, sweet my own !” 

And the following from the ‘‘Cornish Lullaby”’ 
could not have been written except by one who 
has that depth of feeling and grace of expression 
which are inseparable from the true bard. 

‘Mother is rocking that lowly bed, 
All night long, all night long, 
Happy to smooth thy curly head 
And to hold thy. hand and to sing her song ; 
Tis not of the hiil-folk, dwarfed and old, 
Nor the song of the yeoman, stanch and bold, 
And the burden it beareth is not of gold ; 
But it’s ‘Love, love !—nothing but love,— 
Mother's love for dearie !’ ”’ 
But hear the Norse mother’s song to 
“The little snowflake at her breast :’ 


“The sky is dark and the hills are white 
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As the storm-king speeds from the north tonight; 
And this is the song the storm:king sings, 
As over the world his cloak he flings : 
‘Sleep, sleep little one, sleep,’ 
He rustles his wings and gruffly sings : 
‘Sleep, little one, sleep.’ ” 

The thought, the picture, are exquisite and 
truly poetical. There is music in every line. 

Probably no poem of the kind is more beauti- 
ful than the ‘‘Sicilian Lullaby,’’ which alone 
would have been sufficient to display the genius 
of Field and have won for him the poet’s laurel: 

‘Hush, little one, and fold your hands ; 
The sun hath set, the moon is high ; 
The sea is singing to the sands, 
And wakeful posies are beguiled 
By many a fairy lullaby : 
~ Hush, little child, my little child !” 
What faith, what gentleness and motherly 
affection are displayed in 
‘Sleep, little one, and take thy rest, 
With angels bending over thee,— 
Sleep sweetly on that Father’s breast 
Whom our dear Christ hath reconciled ; 
But stay not there,—come back to me, 
O little child, my little child !”’ 

The ‘‘Japanese Lullaby’ is a gem, and one 
little imaginary picture from it is sufficient to 
give an idea of its delicacy. 

“In through the window a moonbeam comes,— 

Little gold moonbeam with misty wings ; 
All silently creeping, it asks, ‘Is he sleeping— 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings ?’”’ 

But probably none of Field’s songs for chil- 
dren is so widely known, so frequently quoted 
and praised as the ‘‘Dutch Lullaby,’’ which for 
its imaginative qualities would even do credit to 
the Muse herself. The personification of the 
eyes and head of the little child who sailed away 
in the trundle bed, which the poet pictures as a 
wooden shoe, is delicate art, and may claim a 
place beside Shakespeare’s ‘‘Queen Mab’’ which 
has received the praise of centuries : . 

‘‘Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies, 
Is a wee one’s trundle bed ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things, 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, — 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod.” 

Considering, then, Field’s positior : ong the 
poets of childhood, it may be wellt +» .sk what 
place his works should occupy in the develop- 
ment of the child in the primary work of the 
schools ? P 

That he is essentially the poet of childhood 
‘should recommend him to the teacher and cause 
him to be loved by the pupil. His poems are 
so far superior to what is usually taught to chil- 
dren, that their preference cannot be denied. 
They can hold the child’s attention, and even 
the most imaginative of them, which may 
appear difficult to the little pupil, by a slight 
explanation can be brought within its grasp. 





Why then should not the poems of Eugene 
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Field be constantly used in improving the child’s 
taste, developing its imagination, and filling its 
memory with poetry: instead of meaningless 
rhyme? " 





Teaching of Deaf Children. 





LIZZIE T. GREEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ANY PEOPLE are still skeptical about little 
deaf children being taught to use their 
voices. I teach in a school where tiny deaf 
children are taken. Here they are trained to 
talk themselves and to understand what other 
people are saying. These children are not given 
books and slates until they have quite a vocab- 
ulary of words and are able to speak them in- 
telligibly. They become very eager to learn, 
and it is a pleasure to teach them. Their train- 
ing in speech-reading makes them quick 
observers, and they see everything there is to be 
seen when out for a walk or when taken any- 
where. They apply the words they know ina 
very funny way sometimes. One little fellow 
told me one day that, ‘‘Bees are very pointed.’’ 
He also said he saw waterfalls in the ocean ; 
meaning the breakers for which he knew no 
word. Many of the children have seen very few 
colored people. A little black girl who came 
this winter was a great curiosity. One little 
boy accidentally touched her hair. He ran to 
his teacher and said, ‘‘Sheep.”’ 

I know of no other school in the United States 
where children are taken so young as they are 
here. The youngest child we have at present is 
a little past two years old. Of course he is a 
great pet. As far as- possible this is made a 
home for them—home in the sense of loving 
care and faithful watching. As soon as they 
comprehend how to produce voice, they are 
taught from different objects, just as a hearing 
baby learns the names of things. Of course it 
requires, patience ; patience first and last. But 
the reward is great. That these little people 
who live in a world of silence may, through their 
eyes, be made to comprehend the things we use 
both eyes and ears to understand, is wonderful 
in itself. And to open a door to the shut-in in- 
telligence of these children whom God has set 
apart in a world of their own, is a great thing to 
do. They are so proud of being able to talk. 
Their ambition is to do things like hearing chil- 
dren. As soon as they can take words from the 
lips they are able to be taught anything. If a 
stranger came into my schoolroom he would find 
it difficult to belive the children are deaf. 

SS 

In this number we announce three of the most 

desirable premiums ever presented to American school 


teachers, viz. : 
Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia 


Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, 

Kipling—15 Complete Volumes. 
All are best in their class and are offered on terms 
made possible only by our ability to handle’ these 
works in enormous quantities, thereby securing prac- 
tically our own rates. Anyone in need of these works 
—and who does not need them ?—should carefully in- 
vestigate our offers. 
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By Ermer E. Beams, A. M., German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morro :—The best way to keep children quiet is 
to keep them well employed. 


that a thoroughly good teacher never could 
take a vacation—meaning that such an one 
always had his work on his mind and 
heart. It is true that the teacher who has his 
work at heart cannot very well rid himself or 
the sense of responsibility. When the year’s 
work is ended, his mind reaches out to the next. 
But the ever faithful teacher must have some re- 
lief from the monotony of care, if he wishes to 
continue long in the service. 
The teacher’s vacation resort is to the outer 


js READER :—We have heard it said 


world, to the charms and invitations and sweet] . 


recompenses of nature. This resort to nature is 
the purest, most rational, and most wholesome 
recreation for teachers and pupils, and everybody 
else. Let us learn more and teach more of 
nature, not as a fad, but as a permanent, fun- 
damental essential in the requirements of a right 
education. 

Now we extend our warmest—no, our heartiest 
congratulations, to all who can take a good, long, 
restful change of occupation for the summer, 
and then when we all return to our -work next 
September, we will feel that our vacation has been 
a most profitable one from many standpoints. 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. The water in a well 44 ft. in diameter is 16 
ft. deep ; how many barrels does the well con- 
tain? - 

2. How many bushels will a wagon-box hold 
if it be 11 ft. 4 in. long, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, and 22 
inches deep ? 

3. How many acres in a field 45 panels of 
fence in width, 60 panels in length, if the rails 
are cut 12 ft., and lap 6 inches in each post? 

4. If I buy goods at a vendue to the amount 
of $102.91 when the term of credit is 5 months, 
and I choose to pay the bill in cash, what 
amount ought I to pay ? 

5. A field whoselength is twice its width, has 
a diagonal of 53.6656-+- rds., what are the con- 


.tents of the field ? 


6. At what per cent. above cost must a mer- 
chant mark his goods, so that he may fall 10% 
on his marked price, and still make a profit of 
20% ? 

7. At what per cent. above cost must I mark a 
watch, so that I may fall 124% on my marked 
price and still gain 85% ? 

8. How many bushels of oats at 55 cents per 
bushel must a farmer take to pay for 2170 lbs. 
of coal at $4.75 per ton? 

9. If 3 of a pound of sugar is worth % of a 
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pound of coffee, how many pounds of coffee are 
worth 18 lbs. of sugar? 

10. Two boys have $1.10 to divide between 
them in the proportion of § and 3; how much 
will each receive? 


; ANSWERS. . 
1. 604 barrels. 6. 334%. 
2. 544 bu. 7. 24%. 
3. 7.5 acres 8. 9 bu. 11 Ibs. 
4, $100.40. 9. 16 lbs. 
5. 7.2+ acres. 10. ist, 50c ; 2d, 60c. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


1. What is :— 
10% of 40? 
15% of 35? 


20% of 25? 
124% of 100? 
84% of 100? 168% of 36? 
6§% of 100? _ 874% of 56? 
2. 84 is 8% of what number? 
63 is 9% of what number? 





6. What was the :— 
‘‘Louisiana Purchase? 
‘‘Florida Purchase ?”’ 
‘Mexican Cession ?”’ 
‘‘Alaska Purchase ?”’ 
‘‘Annexation of Hawaii ?’’ 
7. Give the causes and effects of the. — 
(a) French and Indian War. 
(b) War of the Revolution. 
(c) War of 1812. | 
(d) War with Mexico. 
(e) War of Secession. 
(f) War with Spain, 1898. 
8. Give the dates of the :— 
(1) Battles of Concord and Lexington. 
(2) Declaration of Independence. 
(3) Battle of New Orleans. 
(4) Blowing up of battleship ‘‘Maine.”’ 
(5) Battle of San Juan. 
9. What notable events occurred, and when, 


40 is 12% of what number? si ee Saratoga, N. Y.? 
; , N. Y. 
Oy Pe ot Wuak sapere (2) Manila, Philippine Islands? 
3. What is $% of $80? (3) Santiago de Cuba? 
What is $% of $40? GEOGRAPHY 
What in. 5% nf S96? 1. Bound Mexico 3 
What is 2 of $30? ; : , 
ep. 4 2. Where is Chesapeake Bay? 
4. i a“ a ae ge ve 2%? 8. What states border on Lake Erie? 
niioue 44 ; Of $360 at 62 sap 4, What rivers unite and form the Ohio? 
0 0? 5. Name five of the principal rivers flowing 


Of $175 at 84%? Of $240 at 162%? 
5. What is the interest :— 

Of $160 for 1 yr. 3 mo. 6 da. at 6%? 

Of $240 for 2 yrs. 4 mo. 12 days at 9% ? 
6. What principal will give :— 

$12 interest at 6% in 2 years? 

$84 interest at 5% in 3 years, 5 months? 
7. What is the bank discount :— 

Of $80 for 35 days at 6%? 

Of $150 for 90 days at 4% ? 


SPELLING. 
rhyme cement 
bounteous recede 
inseparable isthmus 
assent candor 
ascent gauge 
poplar trellis 
popular mortise 
antique hoeing 
mirror mucilage 
mutual supersede, 

HISTORY. 


into the Atlantic ocean. 


6. What foreign city lies nearest to :— 
(1) San Francisco, Cal. ? 
(2) El Paso, Texas? 
(3) New Orleans, La. ? 
(4) Eagle Pass, Texas ? 
(5) Newport News, Va. ? 
7. In which Canadian province is :— 
(1) Toronto? 
(2) Ottawa ? 
(3) Quebec? 
(4) Victoria? 
(5) Halifax ? 
8. What states border.on the Gulf of Mexico? 
9. Through what states would you pass in 


following an air line from New York city to 
San Francisco, Cal. ? 


10. Name the manufactured article associated 


with the name of :— 


(1) Lynn, Mass. (3) Rochester, N. Y. 
(2) Durham, N.C. (4) Pullman, II. 
—__——_+2-——__—_. 
Three For One. 


You can get any three of the following by sending 


1. In whose honor was the Western hemis-| one new three-year subscriber (not your own) with 


phere styled ‘‘America ?”’ 

2. Why is our country sometimes called 
Columbia? F 

3. Who discovered the site of the present New 
York city? What was his nationality, and in 
whose interest did he make his voyage? 

4, Who were the Pilgrims? How did they 
come to America, and on what part of the coast 
did they settle? 

5. Of what nationality were the first settlers 
of Delaware? 





full fee and postage on premiums: 


Busy Work Series Postage Sc. 
Page’s Theory and Practice Ld 8c. 
Evolution of Dodd 8c. 
Walks and Talks “ 8c. 
Life of Lincoln “ 8c. 
Life of Washington “ 8c. 





Open to All. 
Our three year subscription offers are open to all. 


New -subscribers will receive the Instructor three_ 


years from date order is received—old ones will be 
credited three .years from date of expiration, whether 
in arrears or not, ; 
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A Three-Word Message. 


T WAS ascene of animation, bustle and confusion. 

’ The big table in the church parlor was loaded with 

papers, magazines and books, and over them bent 

four young heads and as many pairs of hands, try- 

ing busily to bring order out of the chaos. They were 

the heads and hands of the “‘Good Literature Commit- 

tee’’ of the Endeavor Society, met to prepare a box of 
supplies for the soldier boys of Manila. 

‘‘We’ve got a stack to choose from,’’ said Will Ken- 
nedy. ‘I should think every one in the church had 
brought something, from the looks of the pile.”’ 

‘“‘We must pick out the very best things we have,’ 
said Lois. ‘“‘The Y.M.C. A. doesn’é want to send 
anything that isn’t really worth while, you know.” 
Her broad-brimmed gray hat was fastened on witha 
“soldier-button’”’ pin. They had ceased to laugh and 
tease her about it ever since that day when they 
learned that the boy giver of it would not be among 
those to make the triumphal home journey. 

‘Think of the weeks it will be before the boxes reach 
Manila,”’ said Dora Kennedy, ‘‘and all the things feat 
may happen before then. How about these magazines 
—just last year’s, and the volume complete? They 
must go, of course?” 

“Oh, yes, and here’s a copy of ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ 
Be sure to put that in,’’ said Jack Harding. 

‘“‘What piles of papers !’’ commented Dora. ‘Just 
look here at the variety. _We’ll have to select some 
from the different ones, and the best copies. Oh, 
dear, why can’t people do a kindness thoroughly, I 
wonder, while they’re about it? Just look at this 
mixture of dates, will you? The serials will be all in- 
terrupted, and lots of numbers missing. But I don’t 
suppose I ought to criticise. I have a dreadful way of 
letting my own papers accumulate, and then gathering 
them up by fits and starts. But really it would be just 
as easy to do things up right and always on time, if 
people only thought so.”’ 

‘“‘How about ‘Ivanhoe?’ Nearly everyone’s read it, 


‘but it’s such a good copy—better send it along.’’ 


Will was fluttering the leaves as he spoke, and gazing 
lingeringly at plates calling up a host of pleasant 
memories. ‘‘Some fellow who hasn’t read it will have 
a jolly time, won’t he?” 

‘This must surely go ;’’ and Lois held out a little 
copy of “The Greatest Thing in the World.” 
‘‘Wouldn’t you like to take a peep into the Y. M. C. 
A. tent away off there? Perhaps this little book will 
get into someone’s hands who needs it dreadfully. I 
wish we could follow the box up and see the good it 
does.” 

“I guess ‘David’ will be sure of a welcome,” said 
Jack, adding ‘“‘David Copperfield” to the pile. ‘That 
is a book that will never wear out.” 

“Just look here! Wasn’t this thoughtful of some- 
body?” And Lois held out a scrap-book filled with neat 
clippingsand pictures of the late history-making in 
Cuba and the Philippines. ‘‘Perhaps someone will be 
reading about his own exploits here, and how nice it 
will be to have everything in such compact form.’ 

An hour later, the big table was in scrupulous order, 
and a neat box marked for the Philippines. Then the 
Good Literature Committee separated smilingly for 


their homes. 
It was a hot, trying day in the neighborhood of Ma- 


nila. The rice-fields stirred languidly in the gentle 


air, and a native passing in his clumsy, two-wheeled 
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ox-cart looked a lazy indifference at things in general. 

Lounging in tent doors or taking idle strolls outside, 
were men in summer uniforms—stalwart men of 
bronzed skin and resolute features, and downy-lipped 
boys with the tropic heat burned into their young 
faces. 

It was one of these younger men who strolled into 
the big white tent over which floated the Y. M. C. A. 
flag. There was a large gathering there before him, 
for there had been a big addition made to the reading 
table the night before. Men were poring delightedly 
over magazines and papers, or dipping into attractive 
little volumes — containing variety enough to suit 
widely differing tastes. The young new-comer to the 
tent looked around him rather drearily. There was a 
settled look of discontent in his face, and a trace of 
self-weariness. 

He picked up a magazine at random, and the next 
moment was lost in its pages. He read on and on, till 
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a hand was laid on his shoulder, and two dark eyes 
were looking smilingly down upon him. ‘Come on, 
Cliff, don’t Jet’s moon around here any longer. They’re 
getting up a game of cards outside.”’ 

No answer came for. minute; perhaps a memory 
of the little New England home where the Sunday 
afternoons were so different, made the boy delay to 
answer. Then he frowned—he was just the age when 
a laugh or sneer cuts deep. 

“T’ll be out pretty soon,’’ he said, “‘but don’t wait. 
I’m not quite through reading yet.”’ 

He was scowling again when he was left alone, 
scowling at the old self that the New England home 
had known and that was now putting in uncomforta- 
ble protests and appeals. 

He picked upa book and absent-mindedly turned 
the leaves. Hello! what was that between the pages ? 
An oblong bit of Bristol board evidently designed for a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35.) 





Fashion 
Fit. *" 


The price was not what ‘gave 
Queen Quality shoes their phenom- 


enal popularity. They FIT THE 
FEET and are at the same time 
beautiful, stylish and serviceable. They 
combine Fashion and Comfort. This 
is the secret of their success. 

Those ladies who visit the Paris Ex- 
position will find nothing more condu- 
cive to their comfort while abroad than 
a pair of these shoes. 

The latest shapes, the most fashionable and 
highest grade leathers. ‘ 


For Street, Dress, 
House or Outing. 
One price for all, 


Boots $3. 
Oxfords $2.50: 





Sold in more than 2,000 cities and 
towns in this country and Canada. 


ONLY ONE DEALER 
IN A TOWN. 


Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 
Never Grow Brassy. 


The styles for Spring and Sum- 
mer, 1900, are the most beautiful 
that were ever shown 

ime. in America. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


- shows our many styles and 
will be sent FREE, with 
address of the local dealer, _ 
on request, 

Boots sent prepaid, $3.25; 
Oxfords, $2.75. 


P. S. In Canada and 
all countries where 
duty is paid, 
Boots $3.75 ; 
Oxfords $3. 











» Hartman’s 

' Patent Sliding Window 
Blinds. Operated with 
Patent Friction Block 
Springs, the best in 
the worid for the pur- 
pose. 





Hartman’s 

4 Patent Weight-Balanced 
Sliding Blinds, a Mag- 
nificent success. 






» Hartman’s 
Superior Fly Screens. 


we 


= Hartman’s 

: Improved Venetian 
linds, nothing finer 

ee on the market. 

All these goods are very desirable for the finest 
residences, and especially recommended for 
Schoolhouses, Colleges, etc.,where blinds usually 
receive rough usage ; many thousands are already 
placed in public schools, with great satisfaction 
to the teachers. Send for free circular, or send 
6 cts. in stamps for 100-page Illustrated Catalogue. 

HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., * 
No. 71 Bauer Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. S. A. 














Institute Agents 


We are now appointing Agents to 
represent the Pathfinder and Nor- 
mal Instructor, (of which we have 
the exclusive institute control) at all 
institutes and summer schools to be held 
during 1900. We allow the largest 
commission and give exclusive territory. 
The papers are the best known and 
most widely circulated of educational 
journals and the very strongest an agent 
can secure for institute work. 


WANTED! 


Experience not required. Big money 
can be made by energetic work. 
Write at once, stating full particulars, 
companies you have worked for or in- 
tend to represent this year, territory 
desired, etc. Some of the best insti- 
tutes still unassigned. Fullinformation 
on application. Address 
PATHFINDER PUB. CO., 

Pathfinder, = D. C. 


| In Every County In Every State, 
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ASTHMA 
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Plant Compound. It is Nature’s Sure Bo- 
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It is well established that the foundation of 
many serious diseases is laid in the schoolroom. 
These diseases come sometimes from a neglect 
of exercise ; sometimes from too long confinement in one position, or 
upon one study; sometimes from over-excitement and over-study ; 
sometimes from breathing bad air ; sometimes from being kept too warm 
or too cold. Now the teacher should be an intelligent physiologist ; and 
from a knowledge of what the human system can bear, and what it can 
not, he is bound to be ever watchful to guard against all those abuses 
from which our children so often suffer. Especially should he be trem- 
blingly alive to avert that excitability of the nervous system, the over- 
action of which is so fatal to the future happiness of the individual. 
And should he, by appealing to the most exciting motives, encourage 
the delicate child to press on to grasp those subjects which are too great 
for its comprehension, and allow it to neglect exercise in the open air in 
order to task its feverish brain in the crowded and badly ventilated 
schoolroom ; and then, in a few days, be called to look upon the 
languishing sufferer upon a bed of exhaustion and pain—perhaps a bed 
of premature death, could he say, ‘‘I am not responsible?’ Parents 
and teachers often err in this. They dre so eager to develop a precocious 
intellect that they crush the casket in order to gratify a prurient desire to 
astonish the world with the brilliancy of the gem. Each is responsible 
for his share of this sin; and the teacher especially, because, by his 
education, he should know better. 


Teacher’s Responsibility 
for Health of Pupils. 





It is of quite as much importance how we 
study as what we study. Indeed, I have 
thought that much of the difference among 
men could be traced to their different habits of study, formed in youth. 
A large portion of our scholars study for the sake of preparing to recite 
the lesson. They seem to have no idea of any object beyond recitation. 
The consequence is they study mechanically. They endeavor to re- 
member phraseology rather than principles ; they study the book, not the 
subject. Let any one enter our schools and see the scholars engaged in 
preparing their lessons. Scarcely one will be seen who is not repeating 
over and over again the words of the text, as if there was a saving charm 
in repetition. Observe the same scholars at recitation, and it is a struggle 
of the memory to recall the forms of words. The vacant countenance too 
often indicates that they are words without meaning. This difficulty . is 
very much increased if the teacher is confined to the text-book during 
recitation ; and particularly, if he relies mainly upon the printed questions 
so often found at the bottom of the page. 

The-scholar should be encouraged to study the subject; and his pook 
should be held merely as the instrument. ‘‘Books are but helps,” isa 
good motto for every student. The teacher should often tell how the 
lesson should be learned. His precept in this matter will often be of use. 
Some scholars will learn a lesson in one-tenth of the time required by 
others. Human life is too short to have any of it employed to disad- 
vantage. The teacher, then, should inculcate such habits of study as are 
valuable ; and he should be particularly careful to break up, in the 
recitations, those habits which are so grossly mechanical. A child may 
almost be said to be educated who has learned to study aright; while 
one may have acquired in the mechanical way a great amount of knowl- 
edge, and yet have no profitable mental discipline. 

For this difference in children, as well as in men, the teacher is more 
responsible than any other person. Let him carefully consider this 
matter. , 


Pupils Should be Taught 
How to Study. 











Costs You 
Nothing to Try It. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Cures Female Weakness— 

Makes Walking and Work } 

Easy. 

Endorsed by Every Physician 
WhoHas Used Ie ‘Adjustable to \ 

Fit all Figures. Simplein Con- \ 

struction. Comfortable. ’ 










Ninety-eight per cent. of its wear- 
ers pleased. Thousands of them 
) write like this: 
: Pine Forest, Alabama, May 80, 1898. 
pleased with my Brace from the 
ning. After wearin, 
weeks, I am deligh' 
\ would not exc e 
money or anything else. I 
send you a thousand thanks 
or it. I had suffered a jong 
time with falling womb, pain- 
ful ee a gg ore 
eart disease, backache, - 
ache, bearing down qine etc. 
rs. W. B. rary. 
acioneycchuntes i Br ace inal 
| . Send for 
| formation with illustrated book, 
ress 
THE NATURAL BODY BRACE co., 
Box 164, SALINA, KAS, 
Every woman antieipat- 
. ing Motherhood should 
have this Brace. 


I was well 





“Is marvelously good”’ 
says Sarah Bernhardt. 


O itwill bring back all the 


C) purity of the natural 
() complexion, removing 


pimples, tan, freckles, 

sunburn, black-heads— 
C) all skin eruptions. 
()50 CENTS per 2 
() 92 ee, at druggist or 

by mail. 
© "SEND STAMP FOR 
() FREE SAMPLE. 

FREDERICK F. INCRAM & COMPANY, 
665 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 











Write at once for our new illustrated 
200 page book, The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering. The largest and 
most instructive book of its kind ever 
published. Sent free of charge to any 
person who stammers for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Address 
The Lewis School for Stammerers 

150 Avetarpe St., Derrorr, Micu. 
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Price Fifty Cents 
Just the book for all who wish to prepare for a 


Civil Service Examination. Postage 5 cents extra, 
Normal Instructor, Dansville,N.Y,. 


Dial Speakers, Amusement 
Books Catalog treo, T.8S, DENISON, 
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Till my sister told me to play with my 


Friday Afternoon 


« For Intermediate Grades 








Example Better Than Precept. 





Said Mrs. Crab unto her son, 
One pleasant summer day, 

“It really grieves me very much 
To see the awkward way 


“In which you walk. If you’d appear 
As others do, you’d go, 
Not in that stiff, one-sided style, 
But straight ahead.”’ ‘Just show 
“Me what to do,’ said little Crab, 
“And quickly I’1l obey.’ 
“Well, follow me!” cried mother Crab ; 
“Watch, and I’ll lead the way.” 
Then off she started to the right, 
‘A slight mistake,’’ quoth she, 
As to the left she slowly turned, 
As awkward as could be. 
Then little Crab smiled to himself; 
‘Perhaps, some other day 
When you can do it right, I’) learn,” 
He said, ‘‘but now I’ll play.” 
Just bear this fact in mind, my dear, 
Before you start to teach ; 
Be sure that you are well prepared 
To practice what you preach. 
—Lizzie De Armond, 
——__~«@>e____— 
Her Answer. 





I studied my tables over and over and 
backward and forward, too, 

But I couldn’t remember six times nine, 
and I didn’t know what to do 


doll and not to bother my head. 
“If you call her ‘Fifty-four’ for awhile, 
you will learn itby heart,” she said. 


So I took my favorite, Mary Ann, though 
I thought ’twas a dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child such 
a perfectly horrid name, 

And I called her my little ‘Fifty-four’ a 
hundred times, till I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well as 
the answer of two times two. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who 
always acts so proud, 

Said, “‘six times nine is fifty-two, and I 
nearly laughed aloud, 

But I wished I hadn’t when the teacher 
said, ‘‘Now, Dorothy, tellifyoucan.” 

For I thought of my doll, and—sakes 
alive |—I answered, ‘“‘Mary Ann!” 

—Anna M. Pratt. 
+1 
How to Make a Whistle. 


First take a willow bough, 
Smooth and round and dark, 
And cut a little ring 
Just through the outside bark. 
Then tap and rap it gently 
With many a pat and pound, 
To loosen up the bark 
So it may turn around. 


Slip the bark off carefully, 





And cut away the inside part, 
And then a mouth-piece make. 


Now put the bark all nicely back 
And in a single minute, 
Just put it to your lips 
And blow the whistle in it. 
_ ope COCO 
The Boy Who Tries. 


The boy who wins is sure of praise, 
And yet, I somehow prize 

Through stress of dark and cloudy days 
The gallant boy who tries. 


Not once nor twice nor thrice he lifts 
His sturdy hand, ere life 
Shows bright and clear, the blue that 
rifte 
With peace the sky of strife. 


The lad whose valor holds its own 
In presence of defeat, 

Who falls and rises, makes no moan 
In dust, or cold, or heat. 


I find it in my very soul 
To bless the stubborn stuff 
That takes of poverty its toll, 
And makes that dole enough. 


A thousand praise the boy who wins, 
But twice ten thousand rise’ 
Beyond this world of clamorous dings 
To praise the boy who tries. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, 
+> 


Un-Natural History. 











Young William Lee, 

One night when he was studying his 
natural history, 

“‘How animals with plants and trees can 
get so strangely mixed, 

Although this book declares that in their 
‘kingdoms’ they are fixed.”’ 


I smiled at William’s quaint conceit, but 
when I’d thought a minute 

I couldn't help acknowledging that there 
was reason in it; 

For in the park across the way, as plain 
as plain could be, 

Beside the gateway growing was a tall 
horse-chestnut tree. 


And dainty dog-wood blossoms from the 
woods we often bring, 

And there’s the yellow cow-slip that we 
gather in the spring ; 

We’ ve hunted for the fox-glove and the 
timid hare-bell blue, 

And captured spiky cat-tails and the 
pussy-willow, too. 


In a corner of the garden is the tiger-lily’s 
lair, 

Last April there were dande-lions ram- 
bling everywhere ; 

In fact, a whole menagerie I very quickly 

found 

Of animals, both wild and tame, a-grow- 

ing in the ground. 





So that it will not break, 


—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Little Pieces tor Little People 











The Water Drops. 





Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 


A cloud they had for a carriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 

And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 


But oh! they were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling 
These frighted little folk. 


And through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 
—Selected, 
I 


Kitty’s Picture. 





I took my kitty yesterday 
To have her picture made ; 
They wanted me to hold her still, 
Because she was afraid. 


(I never had my picture took, 
Because I always cry 

When it begins to stare at me, 
That awful camera’s eye.) 


My kitty wiggled all about 
And stood upon her head, 
And I forgot about the camera 
Until—‘“‘All done !”’ they said. 


But when the picture came it was 
The queerest thing—you see 
The kitty didn’t show at all— 
The picture was of me! 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 
ea 
A Juvenile Optimist. 





My granddad says these modern days 
Of steam an’ ’Icetric light 

Beat anything that ever was : 
And granddad’s mostly right. 

But I can’t help some doubtfulness 
When into bed I climb 

An’ dream about those good old days 
Of Once Upon a Time. 


I’ve got to hustle on the farm 
When I get big enough ; 

I wish I knew some fairy spell 
To do the work that’s rough. 

I'd like to make the brownies toil 
By saying some queer rhyme, 

The same as them there wizards did 
In Once Upon a Time. 


I wish that polishin’ our lamp 
A genie would arouse, 

So’s I could say, ‘‘Go, slave, an’ feed 
Them pigs and milk the cows.”’ 

I’d make him wear the overalls 
And face the mud an’ grime. 

But this ol’ earth ain’t what it was 
In Once Upon a Time. 





Popping Song. 





Shake, shake, shake, 
Move the popper bright, 
Quickly, so they will not burn, 
Little kernels light. 


Dance, dance, dance, 
Hop and skip about ; 

Yes, we see you merrily 
Turning inside out. 


Pop, pop, pop, 
Gayly to and fro. 
Tumble out now, in a heap, 


Just as white as snow. 
—A. S. 





+ 


Tell me, Sunny Golden-Rod. 





Tell me, sunny Golden-Rod, 


Growing every where, 
Did fairies come from fairyland, 
And weave the dress you wear? 


Did you get from mines of gold, 
Your bright and sunny hue? 
Or did the baby stars some night, 

Fall down and cover you ? 


Are you clad in bright sunshine, 
Caught from summer’s day, 

To give again in happy smiles 
To all who pass your way ? 


Lovely are you, Golden-Rod, 
I will try, like you, 
To fill each day with deeds of cheer 
Be loving, kind, and true. ’ 
. —Selected. 
~~ 


Right. 





Right is right, and wrong is wrong! 
Draw a line between the two! 

Make it straight, and make it strong ; 
Hold it ever taut and true. 


Keep thy footing firm and sure! 
Be not tempted by delight! 
Brave unswerving, loyal pure, 
Stand thou side by side with right! 
—Emma C. Dowd. 


——~_oe—________ 
Which General. 





Sometimes mamma calls me “general ;”” 
I wish I knew which one ; 

But I always try to tell the truth, 
So I hope it’s Washington. 


But when I tell my papa that, 
He laughs loud as he can, 3 
And says if she calls me ‘‘general,” 
She must mean Sheridan ; 


Because whenever she wants me, 
And I am out at play, 
I nearly always seem to be 
*Bout “twenty miles away.” 
—Kate W. Hamilton, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Miscellaneous Exercises 


PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 





By J. Lai Wetaaxaron. 








GREAT AMERICANS, 


1, Who was George Washington ? 
2, What work did he perform ? 


4, Captain Oliver Perry. 
6. John Paul Jones, 
6. General Taylor at the battle of 





3, Who do you think was the greatest | Buena Vista. 


American orator? Why do you think 
80? 

4, Who invented the telegraph ? 

5. Who was the itiveritor of the steaii- 
boat ? 

6. Write the name ofa statesman of 


' your own state. 


7. Who was president at the time of 
the Civil War? 

8. Who was known as the “Silent 
Pres’ Jent ?”’ 

‘, Who was zalled the ‘“‘Great Pacifi- 
cator?”’ 

10. Name two generals of the Revo- 
ji.ionary War. 

1l. Give the name of a naval com- 


mander of the War of 1812. 


12. Who was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in Washington’s cabinet? 

13. What father and son both became 
Presidents of the United States ? 

14. Who was known as the ‘Great 
Admiral ?”’ 


ANSWERS, 


1. First President of the United States. 

2. Was Commander-in-Chief of the 
American forces in the Revolutionary 
War. 

8. Answers will vary. 

4, Samuel F. B. Morse. 

5. Robert Fulton. 

6. Abraham Lincoln, 

7. Ulysses S. Grant. 

8. Henry Clay. 

9, Answers will vary. 

10. Oliver Hazard Perry, James Law- 
rence. (Other correct answers may be 
given.) . 

11, Alexander Hamilton. 

12. John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. 

13. David G. Farragut. 


WHO SAID: 


1. “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

2. “Millions for defense but not one 
cent for tribute.’’ 

3. ‘Don’t give up the ship.’ 

4. ‘‘We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.’’ 

5. “I have not yet begun to fight.”’ 

6. ‘A little more grape, Captain 
Bragg.” 

7. “I regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 

8. “I would rather ‘be right than be 
president.’”’ 

9. “Liberty and union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.’’ 

10. “‘With malice toward none, with 
charity to all.” 

ANSWERS. 


1. Patrick Henry. 
2. Charles C. Pinckney. 
3. Captain Lawrence, 


7. Nathan Hale. 

8. Henry Clay. 

9. Daniel Webster. 
10. Abraham Lincoln. 


AUTHORS, 


1. Who wrote “The Sketch Book ?” 

2. Name a poem written by Long- 
fellow. 

38. Who was the author of ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels?” 

4. Who wrote ‘“‘The Great Stone Face ?” 

5. Write the names of three authors 
whose books you have read. 

6. Name three American poets. 


tier. 
8. Write the name of your favorite 
poem. 
ANSWERS, 
1. Washington Irving. 
2. ‘“‘Hiawatha’’; ‘Evangeline.” (Other 
correct answers may be given.) 
3. Jonathan Swift. 
4. Hawthorne. 
5. Answers will vary. 
6. Answers will vary. 
7. ‘In School Days.”’ 
answers may be given. ) 
NEWSPAPERS. 
. Of what use are newspapers ? 
. How do they procure the news? 
. State the duty of the editor. 
. What does the reporter do? 
. What is a compositor? 
. What is the pressman’s duty ? 
. Name the different kinds of news- 
papers. 
8. What papers do you read? 


CITIES. 


1. Name the largest city in the world. 

2. What is the largest city in the 
United States ? 

3. Mention the capital of your state. 

4. What city is nearest’ where you live? 

5. What is the chief officer of a city 
called ? 

6. Name the largest city in your state. 

7. How many people musta place have 
before it can be made a city? 

8. What cities have you visited ? 


THE UNITED STATES. 


1. How many states are there in the 
United States ? 

2..Which is the largest? The small- 
est ? 

3. What state has the most people ? 

4, Name the largest river in the United 
States. 

5. What oceans touch the United 
States ? 

6. What is its capital 2 

7. What is its form of government? 


wne 


IS ot 


7. Mention a poem written by Whit- |. 


(Other correct 
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8, In which state do you live? 
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rarily out of stock. Give nearest express 


ble. Address always N 


HE PATHFINDER, Pathfinder, D.C. 








B. & B. 
Want to Dress Well? 


Not difficult, if you buy judiciously. 


Needn’t pay enormous prices to get choice | | 


styles if you take into consideration the 
positive, precise principle of what’s being 
done here—superior assortments of superior, 
distinctive goods on a one-price basis — and 
that the lowest price. 

We've simply outclassed all precedent in 
this season’s provision—uncommonly pretty, 
summery styles in such elaborate variety as 
brings our claim up to the point where you 
ean t afford to let it go unnoticed. 

We have whatever you’ll want—and the 
prices will save you money. 

Handsome New Foulard Silks 50c, 65c, 85c 
that will impress you with the above fact. 
Write for samples. 

Greatest lot of pretty Wash Goods ever any 
one store had at any one time. 

Nice, inexpensive Wash Goods 8c, 10c, 124%c 
—Dimities, Lawns, Ginghams. 

Fine showing of Imported Dimities and 
Imported Madras Ginghams, 20c. 

Fine Imported Wash Goods and Novelties 
25e, 30c, 35c—for shirt waists and dainty 
gowns, 

Get our new Catalogue—look at the evi- 
dence of what’s being done to your advan- 
tage in shirt waists, wash skirts, Suits, Para- 
sols, Neckwear and all the 64 departments 
included in this earnest, wideawake mer- 
chandising. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
DEPT.E. |§ALLEGHENY, PA, 











TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


enables the average student 
to obtain double the speed. 


THE CHICAGO $35 


is most suitable for this work ! 
The Editor of the Gregg Writer says: 

“The arrangement of the Keyboard of The 
Chicago and its light, even touch, make it one 
of the most suitable machines for the touch 
operator or student. There is an impression 
among stenographers and students that only 
the high priced machines are adapted to this 
work and it is my opinion thatit would pay 
you to adv rtise ‘TheChicago more extensivel 

in this di- 
: rection, as 
it is most 
suitable for 









J sonable 
ZA price must 
come into 
= general use 
~ with touch 
operators.” 


Address CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
94-96 Wendell $t., Chicago. 














Collars asa 


LINENE 3 Cuffs. 


Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
%; fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 
No Laundry Work 
m When soiled aeciel. 
Ten Collars or five 
irs of Cuffs, 25cts. 
au By mail, 30cts. Send 
6 cts. in stamps for sa mple c collar or pair 
of cuffs. Name size and style. 


RUBENS .-DANTE- TASSO MU = ANG a, — e 
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LEARN 72,282" AT HOME 


urself f om go ition and successfu 
phe ms pron ep ok Io without ~_—- time —_— 
your Be oan gh assu i, previous a ¢ oupersonce, nat 
book et and full o Atoakeas: Address 
E. 84 Cineinnati,O 


nocmeats 
Write at once f 


OHIO ART SCHOOL, Dept. D, 32 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


= Capital Letters and Cheir Uses 








A Capital Letter is a leading letter used at the beginning of a sentence, 
and as the first letter of certain words to give them distinction and to 
make their meaning more clear. 

Care should be taken in the use of capitals, as an excessive use of them 
disfigures the page and indicates bad taste on the part of the writer. 
They are of advantage only when used sparingly. 

Below are given the important rules for their use. Pupils should be 
required to write sentences employing these rules. A good exercise is for 
the teacher to form sentences, paying no attention to capitalization, and 
require the pupils to copy correctly. 


Capitals should be used to begin: 

The first word of every sentence. 

Each item of an account. 

Any word of special importance. 

The days of the week, and months of the year. 

Every direct question. Ex.—The question is this, Why do you study? 

Every direct quotation. Ex.—Lincoln said, ‘‘With charity to all and 
malice toward none.”’ 

Every line of poetry. Ex.— 

‘‘Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

; ‘The saddest are these, ‘It might have been. 

All names and titles of the Deity. Hx.—Almghty ; Heavenly Father ; 
Lord of Hosts. 

All proper names and derivatives from proper names. 
American. Greece, Grecian. 

The names of personified objects. Ex.—Roll on, thou deep, blue Ocean ! 

The titles of all sacred writings. Ex.—The Bible ; the Koran, etc. 

Important events in history and epochs of ties. Ex.—The Civil 
War; the Augustan Age. 

The first word after an introductory word. 
pen is mightier than the sword. 

Expressions to designate the Bible or any particular division of it. Ex. 
—The Sacred Writings ; the Gospel of John. 

Titles of honor, office, or respect, except when used with a proper 
name for the purpose of explanation. Hx.—President Garfield. Doctor 
Holmes. 

The words state, college, university, park, river, ocean, etc., when 
used specifically either as nouns or adjectives. Ex.—Harvard University, | $1 
Phoenix Park, Atlantic Ocean, St. Lawrence River. 

The words North, South, East, and West when they denote sections of | ¥ 
country, but not when they merely signify direction. Ex.—The develop- 
ment of the South has been rapid. 

I and O when used as words should always be capitals. 

Titles of books and headings of chapters and divisions are printed in 
capitals except when quoted, in which case only the initial letters of the 
important words are capitalized. ; 
Correct and give rule :— 

1. christopher columbus was born in the city of genoa. 

2. Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, or flattery soothe the 
dull cold ear of death ? . 

3. Travelers from the east tell us of anaes customs prevailing there. 

4. The oldest son of queen victoria is styled the prince of wales. 

5. The declaration of independence was the most important event in 
american history. 

. The holy scriptures are given us as a rule of life. 
. He replied, ‘‘my coffers are empty.”’ 
. The victory was won by the democrats. 
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Ex.—Resolved: That the 


Gained 
Nineteen 
Pounds 


Mrs. Emma F. Carroll, of 37 
Pleasant St., Wakefield, Mass., 
relates the following experience 
that will be of interest to the 


majority of women : 


“A year ago I was in a miserable 
condition, being all run down with 
general debility. Ihad pirere been 
a from childhood but, at this 

skin was of a yellowish 
ae on looked like wax. I cared 
nothing for food and lost in weight. 
I —_ of somes similar to mine that 
had been entirely cured by Dr. 
Williams’ Pinic Pills for Pale Peo- 
frie so I determined togive them a 
agg While I was taking the first 
skin was becoming clear 
aoa ‘Of @ good and healthy color 
and I feit much stronger. I took 
four boxes of the pills and I was 
entirely cured. From 120 pounds 
my we . increased to andI 
never feel tired any more. I also 
have a good color, something I 
never possessed before. 
(Signed) Emma F. CARROLL. 


At dru or direct 
from Dr, Williams Medicine Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
50 cents per box ; 6 boxes, $2.50, 


DR WILLIAM S’ 


INK 
ILLS 










from $2.50 
to $50.00. 


Also Plates, Papers, 


Cards, Albums, De- 
velopers, Toners, 

ashers in fact 
everythin ieee to 


nish pho- 
; tographs Sees$ er 
S72 Ne -— iw Instruction books 
frce with all cam- 


-—, oe os only good reliable goods. No toys 


JAS. H. SMITH & CO. 


313. Wabash “Ave, Chicago, Illinois. 





NO oss or 


380 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
w-WE TRUST YOU- 


> CHURCH OR P. 
WE MAKE %4 


‘We also deal in all kinds of Musical Instruments. 
VICTOR MIU. CO. DeptJ-S at Pgaeeth FL “Chicago, II 
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. The first book of the new testament is that of matthew. 


This magazine is printed with ink manu- 
factured by The Ullman & Philpot Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. « wo « « a 





ELOW OST 


guaranteed 
000 Wen Cree ‘with best 
t must be closed 
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DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS. 





The Dixon Co. make over seven hundred dif- 
ferent pencils varying in grade, shape, color and 
size, and on receipt of 16c in stamps will send to 
any teacher samples that will prove the fact that 
they are the best pencils made for educational 
work, ° 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, : . N. J. 
PERFECTION CAKE TIN 


has removable bottom which enables 
you to remove without breaking the 
DD cape delicate cake or pie. Bottom fits 
pot rte ; will not leak batter. We 
n styles, round, square and 
png We are the lar 

facturers of Pure Aluminum, Scotch @ 
Ware in the world. ‘AGENTS, write how to get free this 
and others of our hen Sag household mente it worth 


$2.00—Ex) ae = — Address pan. 2 J 

HOUSEHOLD N LTY WORKS, 25 yr Chieago, Tl, 
or — Yorke % Y.; Buffalo, ' x3 St. Lo 
Kan: Mo.; Denver ;’ Seattle, Wash. 

This Co. 1s worth'a Million Dollare and is velieo le,—Ed, 


ECZ EMA Tetter, Salt Rheum, Bar- 
9 ber’s Itch, Scald Head, 
ng Worm, Itching Piles, Sore Eyelids, 
Fact Blemishes, and all Skin ‘diseases ey 
cured by Spencer’s Ointment. Sent to any 
dress, on receipt of 25 cts. A. O, Pilson, Phar- 
macist, 1327 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Mad. 


for acceptable ideas. 
State if patented. 
THE PATENT RECORD, 


bie. Baltimore, Md. 
ce 0) e Patent RECORD $1.00 
: Samples free. 


Send us youraddress 

and wewillshow you 

ay ure how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the y: and teach you free; you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we wil! 

explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro- 
tt of $3 for foe every tag ’s work, absolutely aes write at once. 


@ C0, Box {O2, DETROIT, MICH. 


P A R A LY Locomotor Ataxia con- 
Sl S quered at last. Doctors 
y pos oe, vERaoN! 
at rec: ho ine 
pit CHASE'S BLOOD AND. AN DNERV 
‘0 


FREE DR. CHASE, 224% N-10th Sts “PHILADELPHIA, | PA. 


I pomar Big Wages 
ME— 
and will gle aa | ~¢ you all about my 
work. It’s very we and will 


ongy pay, StF MiokiZ cond fall partionlecsto alan ane 
Xe > ie nee! Bos 38, Ben en re Oe 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS. 


Yk should provide busy work for idle fingers. 
Have you tried Primary Number Cards? A 
box has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with 
figures and characters, thus enabling the little 
thinkers to make all imaginable combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
etc., as follows. 












st manu- 
























+4— 
+4—= 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 
Price, postpaid, per box, 15 cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters 
are used. Word-making and sentence-making is 
a pleasure with these cards. Put up in a neat 
box, postpaid, 15 cents. SPECIAL.—Send 25 
cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be 
delighted with them. They will save re much 
care and attention. 


instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Interesting Historical Facts 











DEATH AGE OF PRESIDENTS. 





George Washington died at 67, of 


inflammation of throat and lungs. 


John Adams died at 91, from senile debility. 

Thomas Jefferson died at 83, of chronic diarrhoea. 

James Madison died at 85, of old age. 

James Monroe died at 73, of general debility. 

John Quincy Adams died at 81, of paralysis. 

Andrew Jackson died at 78, of consumption and dropsy. 
Martin VanBuren died at 80, of catarrh of the throat. 

William Henry Harrison died at 68, of pleurisy. 

John Tyler died at 72, of bilious attack. 

James K. Polk died at 66, of cholera and weakness. 

Zachary Taylor died at 66, of cholera morbus. 

Millard Fillmore died at 74, of paralysis. 

Franklin Pierce died at 65, of inflammation of the stomach. 
James Buchanan died at 77, of rheumatism and gout. 
Abraham Lincoln died at 56, assassinated by J. Wilkes Booth. 
Andrew Johnson died at 67, of paralysis. 

Ulysses 8. Grant died at 63, of cancer of the throat. 
Rutherford B. Hayes died at 70, from paralysis of the heart. 
James A. Garfield died at 49, assassinated by Charles J. Guiteau. 
Chester A. Arthur died at 56, of Bright’s disease. 





“Brvovac OF THE DEAD.”’ This famous 
poem was written by Theodore O’Hara, 
and was first read at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, on the occasion of the burial in the 
state cemetery at that place, (July 10, 
1847) of the Kentucky soldiers who were 
killed in the Mexican War. 

Breecu-Loapine Gun. Thornton & 
Hall, residing at North Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts, received the first patent 
issued in the United States for a breech- 
loading gun on May 21, 1811. 

Boycorr. The system of boycotting, 
frequently indulged in by labor organ- 
izations during strikes, was first practic- 
ed in America at New York City, in 
1885-86. It was pronounced unlawful by 
the courts, and many persons were ar- 
rested, some of whom were imprisoned. 
The term came into use during the anti- 
rent and agrarian troubles in 1880 in 
Ireland, where Captain Boycott, the 
agent of an English landlord, made him- 
self obnoxious to the tenantry by his at- 
tempts at.eviction. The people of the 
entire neighborhood refused to work for 
him, or to deal with him, refusing even 
to sell him the necessaries of life. 

Bank INA Tent. At noon, April 22, 
1889, Oklahoma was opened to settlers 
by a proclamation issued by President 
Harrison on March 27th, of that year. 
During the afternoon of April 22d over 
50,000 settlers, who had been camping 
on the borders, moved into the territory, 
and before night the first bank in the 
territory was organized at Guthrie with 
a capital of $50,000. It began business 
in a tent. 

Banks. The banks established in the 
United States prior to 1791, were three 





in number. The first was the bank of 


North America, established in Phila- 
delphia in 1781 ; the second, the bank of 
Massachusetts, established in Boston, in 
1784 ; the third, the bank of New York, 
established in New York, the same year. 
On the 9th of January, 1849, the first 
regular banking-house on the Pacific 
Coast was established at San Francisco. 
Its establishment was made necessary by 
the extensive mining industries and the 
rapid increase of population occasioned 
by the discovery of gold. 

Eneuisu Bratz. A Philadelphia pub- 
lisher by the name of Aitken issued the 
first Bible printed in the English 
language in this country, in 1782. This 
seems strange in view of the fact that a 
German edition was issued at German- 
town, Pa., as early as 1743. 

Brookiyn Bringer, which was begun in 
1870 and opened to the pubiic on May 
24, 1883, connects New York City with 
Brooklyn. The bridge is supported by 
four steel cables sixteen inches in 
diameter, which are securely anchored 
at both sides of the river. Each of these 
cables contains 5,296 steel wires. These 
wires lie perfectly straight and are not 
twisted in rope form, being securely 
wrapped and bound together. Had 
these cables been made beforehand, it 
would have been impossible to secure 
them in place on account of their great 
weight, therefore the wire was stretched 
from tower totower, one strand at a time. 
The first wire so stretched was carried 
across August 14, 1876, and E. F. Farring- 
ton, the master mechanic, crossed from 
one tower to the other in a chair attached 
to this wire. He was, therefore, the first 
person to cross the East River by means 





of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
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To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
slement 


Remember 
MAJOR’'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 


LEATHER 
CEMENT 


OR FOOTE'S PLAIN HOME TALK. 


(Embracing Medical Common Sense, 960 Pages) 
HOLDS ITS POPULARITY 
as a fast selling, big profit, agents book. 60 per cent, 
discount ; i. ¢.,60 per cent, off. You cansell to men, 
women and families. Everyone with normal human 
interests wants it. The demand is largeeverywhere, 
all the time. Many teachers have cleared over $106 
a month during the summer season. 80 could you, 
Murray Hill Pab, Co., 129 [. 28th 8t.,New York. 


: AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSETS. 

A perfect fit and nature’s own remedy 
for backache, nervousness, indigestion, 
headache, liver and kidney trouble— 
nine styles, A valuable book /ree. 























No.1 C t, $1. 
Poe petdnel 80. GEO. A. SCOTT. 
biuvewaistsize, Room24, 843 Broadway, Now York. 





- Systematic Collections. 


10 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with dupli- 
cate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $8.50. Each collection accompanied 
with te xt book of 69 pages. Commissioner Harris 
writes: ‘Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 
Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF MAPS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 
EDWIN £. HOWELL, 
612 17th Street, N.W., + Washington, D.C. 


= PARENTHOOD 


by Alice 6. Stockham, 

OUT wensteat and KAREZZA. pietr ideals 
for best offspring. Vital and cl subjects discuss. 
ed, including new philosophy of the Creative Ene 

G. G. Hunt says;—Many sentences of PARENTH oon 
should be graven in gold one eaanges Comat oo a ty. 
Circulars of Health books SAVE 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM & C0. % 56 F AVE., ct CHICAGO. 














FREE! 


Sell 10 of our searf-pins 
it 10 cents each, return 
us the money ‘and we 
will send, FREE this 
Akah Diamond rin 
SOLID GOLD finish 
warranted. Send ful 
address for pins and 
premium-list. 

No ye Roguived. 
BiSMID JEWELRY CO., 
39 Park Street, 
Attleboro, - Mass. 





How to Reduce it 
‘ Mrs. L.Lanier,Mar 

tin,Tenn, ywrites: 
“Itreduced my weight 2 Ibs. in 15days 
without any unpleasant effects whatever, Q 
vegetable, and harmlessas water. Any 
one can make it at home at little expense. 
No starving. Nosickness. We will mail 
a box of it and fall particulars in a plain 
sealed package for4 cents for postage,etc. 
HALL CuEmIcAL Co. Dept. D, St.Louis, Mo. 








M ‘amous actress, are set W ates 8 
and jaro the ve very "atest thing in Beauty Pins. “gend ful name 
and address and promise to try to se]] them at 10 cts. a pair, 
and we will mail you 12 pairs, including all the stylish pat- 
terns. When sold, send us the $1.20, and we will give you 


vet SOLID GOLD RINGS FREE! 
Mind, these are not gold-filled, gold-laid or plated we 
which mean oe same thing, but are the 0 genuine os petiele, 
pony ten ltecenreed Wetpibes back Pins # oo 
oN WATEING Me CO., 44 Fountain St., Providence, R. 


Sore evES Pr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Practical 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Choughts 


FROM OUR EXCHANGES 








Character is power. Intelligence is 
skill. Both combined enable us to be 
effective.—The Public Schools. 


When professional growth stops, let 
the schoolmaster seek another calling 
where progress is not a necessary part 
of the daily investment.—Ezachange. 





All practical teachers and trainers in 
those fields of endeavor that call for both 
brain work and hand work begin with 
practice and end with practice, and put 
the theory in between times, and when- 
ever and wherever it will do the most 
good.—Learning by Doing. 


A common mistake of young teachers, 
and sometimes of older ones, is to over- 
look cases of disorder when visitors are 
present. Pupils quickly learn that they 
will be called less strictly to account on 
such occasions. The result will speedily 
be that when the teacher most wishes to 
have good order, it will be poorest.— 
Exchange. 


The business of the school is not and 
should not be to fit the youth for money, 
making pursuits. You have as much 
right to tax me directly for your son’s 
boots and shoes as to tax me merely to 
prepare him to earn them. The theory 
that the chief end of school is to fit 
pupils for the business activities of life, 
for the art of money making, is the par- 
ent of some of the worst socialistic and 
communistic ideas of the times.—South 
Dakota Educator. 


Every school library ought to contain 
several sets of school readers, to supple- 
ment those in the hands of the pupils. 
When scholars have read through their 
own books, the new ones will excite a 
fresh interest. Besides, in all except the 
lowest classes, an intelligent child will 
extract most of the information worth | 
anything, from an ordinary class-book, 
in lessthan sixty days. ‘‘Noone thing,” 
says Horace Mann, ‘‘will contribute 
more to intelligent reading than a well- 
selected school library.” —Swett’s Methods 
of Teaching. 


A firm, corrective discipline is the 
highest and most valuable instruction. 
One good habit is worth a long ton of 
school text-book facts. Mere informa- 
tion is a cheap thing ; it can be found in 
many places. It is as much a teacher’s 
duty to train pupils to a ready and cheer- 
ful obedience to the regulations of the 
school, as it is to teach them arithmetic. 
Very little arithmetic answers all of the 
requirements of the masses. Habit 
measures the value ofa life. Habit is 
self.—School Education. 





There is nothing that you can do for 
your pupils to more advantage than to 
teach them the proper use of good books. 
—Exchange. 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the causes of punishment are to be 
found in some weakness on the part of 
the teacher.—Col. Parker. 


It is the duty of every man and every 
woman to become enlightened, as in- 
telligence is a blessing and ignorance isa 
curse.— Exchange. 


There is no stand-still point in educa- 
tional work. Either you are improving 
or you are retrograding. Sound your- 
self well and find out which it is.—The 
Public School Advocate. 


From a human standpoint, there is no 
greater aid in the moral training of child- 
ren and youth than manual labor. The 
term labor is better and more significant 
than training. Well directed labor is a 
training, and its results are practical.-- Ex. 


A “‘liberal education’ seems to me to 
include, of necessity, agoodly amount of 
four great branches of human knowledge 
and discipline ; these are language, in- 
cluding literature ; mathematics - and 
natural science ; the science of man as 
an individual spirit who feels and-thinks 
and acts in relation to the world of na- 
ture and of his fellows, and to God; and 
the development of the human race in 
history.—George Trumbull Ladd. 


It is not enough that a teacher be 
learned ; he must be earnest, must love 
his work, and love his pupils ; he must 
enter into an unfeigned sympathy with 
them in all their mental and moral 
life ; he must pour out upon them the 
results of his readings, his thought, and 
experience, with unsparing prodigality, 
forgetful of himself and his own reputa- 
tion, even willing, like a true mother, to 
give up his own mental being if he can 
only see the life of other souls springing 
into power under his hand.—Martin B, 
Anderson. 


In the rapid march of civilization 
many young teachers, and some others, 
hastily adopt new methods in order to 
be upto date in all they do, instead of 
deliberately and cautiously proceeding 
on safe principles, and adopting methods 
that are thoroughly. tested and well 
adapted to the schools which they teach. 
To do a thing that must be undone later 
on, is a blunderand a misdirection of en- 
ergy. We should say to young teachers, 
Steer clear of novelties. Experiments 
are expensive, and should be conducted 
by wise and experienced men at suitable 
places.—Education. 





$2.50 with order and five three-year subscribers to Normal Instructor at 
any time within six months gets Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary. Or 
send ten three-year subscribers and get it free. See announcement else- 


where in this number, 


We aatiah letters from 10,714 women who 
bought our Brace during the year 
majority of these vers women who had Tong 

aq considered perpetual agg pe as_ their 

legacy, but they found in this simple, easy 

evice a cures. 

q It brings rest, strength, comfort, ability to 

@ enjoy life, grace and d freedom for mai exercise, 

“4 A priceless boon to the feeble woman; a 
benefit to all women. 

44 Worn with any dress, with or without 

w corset, wholly external, ‘adjustable to any 

figure, invaluable to the prospective mother. 

HAZEN, PA., Sept. 16, 1899. 

Thad suffered three years from falling womb, ‘backache, 
headache, bearing down pains, pain around ‘the heart, 
constipation, irregular menstruation, constantleucorrhea, 
sleeplessness and extreme nervousness. I am now com- 
pletely cured, and the Brace did it. The womb has 
resumed its proper position and stays there. I gained 13 
pounds in six weeks. I have nottaken adrop of medicine 
since I began to wearthe Brace. MRS.J.M. RAUGHT. 

Write for our free trial offer, prices and illustrated 
book, all mailed free, in plain, sealed envelope, 
THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., Box 164, Salina, Kansas, ki 





WOULD YOU BECOME 9. 
A MAN OF MARK e 


Would you possess the capacity that directs affairs? 
Would you develop the power that dominates men, the 
force that controls their minds? In all walks of life 
these faculties measure the difference between success 
and failure. They are to be traced to one mental char- 
acteristic—PERSONAL MAGNETISM. It is this well- 
nigh undefinable something that makes a man irresistible, that enables 
him to compass all difficulties, to surmount all obstacles. It is this 
mental energy that causes him to surpass his fellow-men in the pursuit 
of fame, fortune, happiness. With the consciousness of the power of 
Personal Magnetism attained comes ability to make friends, inspire confidence, = oe 
You can embrace opportunities, gain social position, achieve business ——. 

Gt wer for good in the community in which youlive. ‘‘THE W ONDERS ‘OF PERSONAL 

TISM AND HYPNOTISM’’ is the title of a scientific treatise which tells you precisely how 
to acquire this marvelous influence. It is a comprehensive work by the eminent authority, Dr. 
La Motte Sage, A.M., Ph.D., LL D., graphically written, profusely illustrated, admirabl executed. 
It reveals wonderful secrets and contains startling surprises. It is free to you for the asking, This 
offer is absolute, genuine and without conditions. Send your name and address and receive the 
book by return mail without expenditure. It has brought success to thousands who have sent us 
such testimonials as these. 

Rev. J. C. QUINN, D.D., Ph.D., Pittsfield, Ills., 
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Exercises in Nature Study 


PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


WELLINGTON, 














BUDS AND LEAVES.’ 


1. What is the color of buds? 

2. From what are the leaves on a tree 
formed ? 

3. What tree of those that you know 
has the largest leaves ? 

5. What trees do you know by the 
shape of their leaves? 

6. What is the color of leaves in the 
spring! In the autumn? 

7. Of what use to little plants are 
fallen leaves? 

8. Do you know of any animals that 
feed upon the leaves of trees? 

9. Of what use are leaves to birds? 

10. What do we call the leaves of a tree 

taken together ? 


FRUIT. 


1. What kinds of fruits grow near 
where you live? 

2. Which of them grow on trees? 

3. Which on bushes? 

4. Name some kinds) of fruit that 
grow on vines. 

5. Mention some fruits which are red. 

6. What do we find on the inside of 
apples and pears? Peaches and plums? 

7. What color are fruits before they 
become ripe? ; 

8. Can you tell how fruits come from 
the blossoms ? 

9. At what time of the year do we 


‘| gather fruits ? 


10. Name some fruits which are sent to 
us from foreign countries. 


CORN. 


1. What is the cob with the corn upon 
it called? 

2. Where are the seeds or grains of 
corn? 

3. How do they grow? 

4, The corn has two kinds of flowers. 
Can you tell what they are? 

5. What covers the ear? 
. Of what use is corn to us? 
. For what is cornmeal used ? 
. What is its color ? 
. How is corn planted ? 

FISH. 
. Where do fish live? 
How does a fish breathe? 
How does he move? 
How does he eat? 
Of what use are the fins? 
. What can you say about his teeth? 
. Name five kinds of fish. 
. Mention a kind of fish that lives 
only in salt water. 
9. With what is the fish covered ? 

10. Name a kind of fish that lives only 
in fresh water. 


co oO s1 & 
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SOIL. 
1. What kind of soil makes the best 


gardens? 
2. What kind of soil do we findin 





creek bottoms? 








3. Of what is gravel made? 

4. What is the shape of pebbles? 

5. What is the shape of sand? 

6. Why do you not think sand would 
make a good garden ? 

7. Tell some of the uses of sand. 

8. Name all the different kinds of soil 
you can. 


THE BUSY BEE. 

1, Have you ever seen a bee-hive? 

2. Where do bees get the flower-dust 
to make the honey ? 

3. What is the mother bee called ? 

5. Into what do bees put their honey? 

6. Do you know where the little bee 
carries the honey which he gets from the 
flowers? He carries it in a little sac on 
his leg. 

7. Do you think the bees are glad 
when spring comes? 

8. How many legs has the bee ? 


THE SUN. 

1. What does the sun give us? 

2. How does the sun help the plants 
to grow? 

3. Do you know that the clouds are 
water which has been carried up into 
the sky by the sun? 

4. The sun is always shining. 
does it not seem so to us? 


Why 
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5. Do you know that the sun shines in 
China while we sleep? 

6. Did you ever see the sunset? 

7. What are the long arms of the sun 
called? 

8. Did you know that the moonlight is 
really sunlight? Yes, the sun shines on 
the moon and the moon sends it back to 
us. 

COAL. 


1. Where do we get coal ? 

2. Of what use is coal? 

3. Do you know that coal comes from 
decayed trees ? 

4, Tell the different kinds of coal. 

5. Can you tell how coal is taken from 
the ground? 

6. What are the men who take coal 
from the ground called ? 

7. Do you know that the heat in coal 
is really the heat from the sun stored up 
in the lump? 





IRON. 

1. Where do we get iron? 

2. What is iron ore? 

3. How is iron taken from the ground? 

4, Can you tell how iron is made into 
stoves and tools ? 

5. Name some other things which are 
made of iron, 

6. Tell all the different kinds of iron 
you know. 

7. Of what kind of iron are knives 
made ? 

8. Can you tell what your pen is made 
of? 

9. Name five articles made of iron. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Che Skeleton 











The Skeleton is the framework of the body. Itis composed of about 
208 bones, although the number varies with age. What is merely gris- 
tle in infancy becomes bone at maturity. The breastbone, which is 
composed of five bones in childhood, is joined in three later in life. 
The bones at the base of the spinal column are joined together in like 
manner. 

Some bones are for the protection of delicate organs enclosed by them ;|5 
(ex., the bones of the skull ;) some give shape to the body and preserve 
its form ; (ex., the bones of the trunk ;) and a large number serve as 
levers on which the muscles act to produce motion ; (ex., the jaw, hum- 
erus, etc.) 

Many are long and hollow so as to combine convenience with lightness ; 
(ex., the femur.) Where strength is needed, they are short and 
thick ; (ex., the bones of the feet.) Those used to cover cavities are 
broad ‘and flat ; (ex., the bones of the skull and chest.) A large number 
are irregular in shape to suit particular purposes, but their general form 
is such as to combine firmness and strength with lightness. 

Bones are composed of mineral matter which gives them hardness and 
stiffness, and animal matter which gives toughness and elasticity. In 
infancy the bones are only cartilage, which gradually hardens by the addi- 
tion of mineral matter and in a few years forms bone. In early life the 
bones are so tough as not to be easily broken, but in old age they are 
more brittle, and when broken do not heal so easily. 

The hollow portions are filled with a spongy substance composed of 
blood vessels and fat called marrow. The blood vessels supply nourish- 
ment in exactly the same manner as to other parts of the body. ‘he 
only known office of the marrow is to serve as a reserve food supply 
which is drawn upon in extreme hunger and sickness. 

If a bone is fractured, as soon as the flow of blood is checked a watery 
fluid is sent out which contains material of which gristle is formed. The 
gristle soon becomes tough and holds the bones in place until mineral 
matter can be added to complete the repair. 

The main support of the body is the spine or backbone, which is com- 
posed of twenty-six bones called vertebra. The office of the backbone 
is to bear the weight of the upper part of the body and to protect the 
spinal cord, which passes through a long tube or tunnel formed by the 
openings through the several vertebre. Between the vertebrae there are 
cushions of elastic cartilage to diminish the shock of jars and falls. 

1. Define the skeleton. 

Of how many bones does it consist ? 

Why does the number vary at different periods of life? 

Name the different uses of the bones. 

Describe their various forms. 

. What property does the animal matter give to the bones? The 
ibpoeal matter ? 

7. Describe the structure of the bones. 

8. Tell what you can about their growth. 

9. How is bone nourished ? 

10. Why do the bones of an old person break more readily than those 
of a young person ? 

11. Describe the process of repair of a broken bone. 

12. What is marrow? Its use? : 

13. Mention two functions of the spine. 

14. How is the shock of a fall prevented from reaching the brain ? 

15. Of how many bones is the spinal column composed ? 

16. Describe the spinal cavity. 

17. What is inclosed by it? 
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18. How many curves in the spinal column? Of what use are they? 
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Choughts trom Great Minds 











When you doubt, abstain. 


—Zoroaster. 
It is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright. —Franklin. 
Character is a perfectly educated will. 
—Novalis. 
A life of ease is a difficult pursuit, 
—Cowper. 
He who loves not his country can love 
nothing. —Johnson. 


Celerity is never more admired than 
by the negligent. —Shakespeare. 
Beware of a sudden friend and a slow 
enemy. —Home. 
Childhood shows the man as morning 
shows the day. —Milton. 
Every great book is an action, and 
every greatactionabook. §—Luther. 
The tsuiy generous isthe truly wise ; 
and he who loves not others lives un- 
blest. —Home. 
A coward is the kindest animal ; 
’Tis the most forgiving creature in a fight. 
— Dryden. 
He who overlooks one crime invites 
the commission of another. 
—Syrus. 
Immodest words admit of no defense, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 
— Roscommon. 
Perish discretion when it interferes 
with duty. — Hannah More. 
There is no substitute for thorough- 
going, ardent, and sincere earnestness. 


—Dickens. 
Cultivation is as necessary to the mind 
as food to the body. ~ —Cicero. 


Never do an act of which you doubt 
the justice or propriety. 
7 —Latin Proverb. 

Some men, like pictures, are fitter for 
a corner than a full light. —Seneca. 

Let no man know thy business save 
some friend, a man of mind. 

—Bailey. 

The great end of a good education is to 
form a reasonable man. —Anon. 

‘Learning by study must be won, 

’T was ne’er entailed from sire to son. 

—Gay. 
Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 
—Pope. 


Free and fair discussion will ever be 
found the firmest friend to truth. 
—Campbell. 


There'sa divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will. 
—Shakespeare. 


A man of integrity will never listen to 
any reason against conscience. 
—Home. 
When two discourse, if one’s anger 


rise, the man who lets the contest fall is 
Wise. . —Plutarch. 





We give advice but we cannot give the 
wisdom to profit by it. 
—La Rochefoucauld. 
For good or evil must in our action meet, 
Wicked is not much worse than indis- 
creet. —Donne. 
Know when to speak, for many times it 
brings 
Danger to give the best advice to kings. 
—Herrick. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. —Bacon., 
Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man. 
—Bacon, 
Choose the company of your superiors, 
whenever you can have it ; that is the 
right and true pride. —Chesterfield. 
Honest designs justly resemble our 
devotions, which we must pay and wait 
for the reward. ; 
—Sir Robert Howard. 
Deliberate with caution, but act with 
decision ; and yield with graciousness, 
or oppose with firmness. 
—Colton. 
If we had no defects ourselves, we 
should not take so much pleasure in not- 
ing those of others. 
—La Rochefoucauld. 
True dignity is never gained by place, 
and never lost when honors are with- 
drawn. —Massinger. 
God has placed no limits to the exer- 
cise of the intellect he has given us, on 
this side of the grave. — Bacon. 
The intent and not the deed isin our 
power ; and therefore who dares greatly, 
does greatly. —Brown, ' 
Courage consists not in blindly over- 
looking danger, but in seeing it and 
conquering it. -Richter. 
Better be despised for too anxious 
apprehensions, than ruined by too con- 
fident security. —Burke. 
Ambition is an idol, on whose wings 
great minds are carried only to extreme, 
to be sublimely great or to be nothing. 
—Southey. 
Every man has in himself a continent 
ot undiscovered character. Happy is he 
who acts the Columbus to his own soul. 
—Sir J. Stevens. 
The man who has nothing to boast of 
but his illustrious ancestors, is like a 
potato—the only good belonging to him 
is under ground. —Overbury. 
Nextto temperance, a quiet conscience, 
a cheeriul mind, and active habits, I 
place early rising, as a means of health 
and happiness. _ * —Flint. 


That which we acquire with most 
difficulty we retain the longest ; as those 
who have earned a fortune are usually 
more careful of it than those who have 
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$10,000.00 PAID TO AGENTS cets*Psicr 


We want to add fifty thousand names to the subscription list of Pers AND ANIMALS during the next 
six months. In order to secure the necessary co-operation, we will pay to agents who will assist us, the 
enormous sum of ten thousand dollars. Payment will be made in cash or merchandise, at agent’s option. 

While we will award special prizes of great value, consisting of pianos, bicycles, pleasure trips, cam- 
eras,  hebsmaong etc., etc., as well as of cash, to those who raise the largest clubs, our plan is such that 
ee ee acts as agent forus will be liberally paid, in amount proportionate to the number of 


ALL OUR AGENTS GET SOMETHING. WE WANT HELPERS FROM EVERY WALK OF LIFE. 


PETS AND ANIMALS is the only publication of its kind, and subscriptions for it are easily obtained, In 
every home there are persons deeply interested in the objects.of our journal. A paper devoted to the needs 
of our dumb friends has been desired for many years. There is no more popular journal published, and at 
the low subscription price—50 cents a year—ciub raising for it is an easy task. 

School teachers and their pupils, preachers, farmers, clerks, postmasters, everybody can make good 
money working on our proposition during the summer months. Remember, we propose to pay ten thou- 
sand dollars to agents and club raisers for fifty thousand yearl subscriptions. Send for full particulars ; 
they will be furnished free. Address) HOME CITY PUBLISHING CO., 56 Gotwald Bidg., 


Springfield, Ohio, (Agents Department.) 
YEARS | PIANO $'55.°° 


FR 3 TRIAL 


Money back with interest if not satis- 





fied with your bargain. Write today for 


our latest catalogue. It is free. 
Itshows you the latest and most 
up-to-date Organs and Pianos 


on the market, It tells you all 
$25 00 UP about our patent combination ac- 
s tions and orchestral attachments 
which imitate a great variety of stringed instruments, 
mething new and novel that never fails to please. 
A discount of $10.00 on every Organ and $20.000n eve 
Piano if you get our catalogue now. We sell for cas 
or on easy payments. Ro money in advance re- ry 
quires. rom factory to home, = 
o middlemen’s profits. Write today. : 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Box 668, Washington, N.J. 











THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 


SIX WEEKS Besinaing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 

A full corps of Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 

Instructors and wish to combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 


Prope, DAILY MODEL SCHOOL as 
excellentfacilities| write for circular of information, addressing the Director of Lake Michigan 


603 Marquette Bullding, Chicago. 























Ask your Stationer for.... 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS, 


The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. ‘ 26 John St., New York. 


EAR a 2 ple0e DINNER -SET. 


DOW T SEND ANY MONEY 


Simply send your name and address & we will 
send you 5doz. sets of Ladies Beauty 
Pins (each set with an exquisite Jewel) 
=. to sell at 25c a set. When sold,send 
us the money and we Will send you 
this handsome China Dinner Set, 
beautifully decorated and trimmed 
_ with Gold. Nota toy set, but full 
size for family use. No charge for pack- 
ing and boxing. Ifyoucannotsellall the 
sets we will send you a handsome present 
for those vou do sell. Don’t miss this 
liberal offer. We trust you and will 
runalltherisk Write to-day. 
The Maxwell Co Dept.7165t.Louis,Mo, 


Normal Instructor three years, only $1.00 
Watch a«Chain 


(CS) FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, alsoa Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Gir|s for selling 144 dozen packages of 
BLUINE at 10c. each. Send your full address by: return 
mail and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
large Premium List. 

No money required. We sen the Bluine at our own 
risk. You go among your neighbors anid sellit. Send us 
the money that you get for itand we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. ct 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 

Face, Heavy Bevelled Crystal, Itis Guaran- 
teed to keep Accurate Time, and with Proper Care 


should last ten years. 
BLUINE CO., Box 319, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goods and give Valuable Premiums. 
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inherited one. —Colton, 
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All for the Best. 





Everything is for the best, 
Everything is good, 

If we look at it aright— 
Take it as we should. 

Smiles are good to cheer the world, 
Tears to make us know 

How to sense the cheery things 
And blessings as we go. 


Sun, to light the path ahead, 
Night, to give us rest ; 
Hope, to lure us, guide .us on, 
Love, to thrill the breast ; 
Sun, to light the path ahead, . 
Rain, to make it green ; 
Smiles, to shine upon the soul, 
Tears, to make it clean. 


Wrong, to teach us to resist— 
Help us to forgive ; 

Life, to fit us for the grave, 
Death, that we may live. 

Everything is for the best, 
Everything for good, 

If we look at it aright— 
Take it as we should. 

$+ 


A Birthday Greeting. 








‘*We are happy-hearted children, 
Singing on Life’s sunny way 

Love’s sweet song that brings rich bles- 

sing, 

Welcoming each glad birthday. 

Loving friends and merry playmates 
Wish you many happy days; 

May each year bring added blessings, 
Prosper you in all your ways.’ 
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A Joke on Reed. 





A good story is told in West Virginia 
involving two of the congressmen from 
that snug little state and Thomas B. 
Reed, the gigantic speaker of the last 
House. The two West Virginians are 
Blackburn B. Dovener and Romeo Hoyt 
Freer. Both are small in stature and 
wonderfully alike in their general ap- 
pearance. Together they went up to the 
ponderous Maine man to be introduced. 

‘‘Humph !”’ said Mr. Reed, “‘is that 
the best the Persimmon state can do ?”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Freer. 

‘“Nothing,”’ .drawled the elephan- 
tine speaker. ‘‘I was only wondering at 
the uniformity of things down your way. 
I suppose the horses are all ponies and 
the persimmons all dwarfs—’’ 

“Well,” interrupted Mr. Freer, ‘‘there 
is one thing in our favor, the persimmon 
has more taste than the pumpkin.”’ 

The laugh was on the speaker, and he 
acknowledged it by grasping the hands 
of the lilliputians and joining in the 
merriment. 

ao 


Manners. 





I am persuaded that very few teachers 
give sufficient attention to the pupil’s 
bodily position and movement. How 
many of your pupils when they stand 
to recite, stand erect on both feet, with 
shoulders well thrown back? How 
many walk with a slouching _ gait, 
shambling or stamping, or dragging 





their feet? A little careful attention on 
the part of the teacher, persistently fol- 
lowed up, will do a work for the child 
for which he will thank you in later 
years. Are you sure that your pupils do 
not walk three abreast on the sidewalks, 
sometimes crowding older people into 
the mud? Do your girls never call to 
each other on the street, in coarse, loud 
tones? Are your boys in the habit of 
crowding and jostling and hitting each 
other on the streets? Do your large 
boys ever bully the little ones? Are 
you sure that your pupils are habitually 
respectful in manner and speech, to older 
people, on the streets and in crowds? 
These things, and many more like 
them, are worthy of your careful atten- 
tion. ‘Young America,” has a reputa- 
tion for bad manners. How much of 
this is due to his teachers ?—School and 
Home Education. 
——————~@-+—_— 


Self-Control. 





Self-control is the end of all discipline 
and it may begin much earlier than 
most of us realize. Even from a selfish 
standpoint mothers would be infinite 
gainers if they would help their children 
to this grand mastery, which may begin 
with mere physical habit. We teach 
them to be restless by continually 
tossing, trotting, carrying, drumming on 
the window or piano, and shaking toys 
before their eyes tillthey become so that 
they are never satisfied unless in per- 
petual motion. We make them nervous 
when we might as easily teach them 





quiet, and the result is as disastrous to 
physical well-being and the growth of 
character. Activity need not be restless, 
and the child who is never quiet is not 
in the best training for development, and 
needs steadying for his own sake.—Pub- 
lic School Patron. 
———_~-go—___—. 


Your Work. 





“What a nice world this would be if 
one didn’t have to work !”’ 

It was nota worn victim of sweat-shop 
oppression who made the remark, but a 
rosy-cheeked girl with violets at her 
belt. She was starting for school on 
Monday morning, and she looked as if 
she really believed what she said. 

That set us to wondering how other 
young people look upon their work. Do 


they think of it as a burden, asa heavy. 


weight they must bear though they 
would gladly let it fall? 

One of the greatest of Americans once 
said that every man’s work was his life- 
preserver. In his opinion the high-tide 
of temptation would be likely to sweep 
away the staunchest if it were not for the 
work which bears him up. A world in 
which we were denied the joy of work, 
and the strength which comes from work 
well done, would be a weary world in- 
deed, full of temptations and sorrows 
hard to rise from. 

Let us get rid of the notion that our 
work is a burden, a load, a crushing 
weight, and honor it as steps to heights 
of experience and knowledge to be 
| gained i in no other way.—Selected. 





NEW NERVE FORCE--NO DRUGS. 


For 30 years I have been showing men the road to strength. I have demonstrated a natural rem- 
edy to be the true remedy. I have made a specialty of weakness of men from an abuse of Nature’s laws 





in some way or other. 
small-pox. 


I know the nervous and glandular system of men. 


weak men only. 


I could not give you as good service as some doctors in fevers or pneumonia or 
Of course I studied the subjects, but this is a day of specialties. 

That’s my strong card. I treat weak men and 
In the beginning let me’say I use no drugs. When I take your money I want to give 


you valuein retnrn. I couldn’t do that and give you drugs for weakness, because they never cure, they only 
stimulate. They give ‘‘quick’’ results but you fall back into the same old condition, maybe a worse one. 


I am the inventor of the 


DR. SANDEN ELECTRIC BELT 


with suspensory, now known and used throughout the world. This appliance embodies the best efforts 
of my 30 years’ experience as a specialist, and is protected by U. 8. and foreign patents. Beware of imi- 
tations. There is no genuine Electric Belt but the Sanden. 

You put it on when you go to bed at night and take it off next morning. Keep this up for two or 


three months. 


It will make you a sound, strong man. 
through kidneys, liver, stomach, prostrate gland, bladder and other organs, 
though under control of user by turning little regulator screw. Over 5000 cures last year. 


It is applied so a soothing current will flow 


Electricity instantly felt, 
Write for 


FREE BOOK “Three Classes of Men,” 


which explains all, sent in plain sealed envelope. All letters answered by me personally ; ; all advice free. 
Write to-day, to address given below. 


DR. N. M. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
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The Advance ot Correspondence 
Schools. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8.) 

and thereby failed, thousands are now 
succeeding by the logical arrangement 
of the correspondence instruction, and 
by the accompanying suggestions. The 
weekly lesson sheet of questions, graded 
of course to suit the qualifications of the 
student, requires all that ought to be ex- 
pected—at least a good effort—calling as 
it does for original work, outlined care- 
fully inthe questions. At this point, as 
it will be seen, the instruction is largely 
individual, inasmuch as the answers and 
work returned to the school receive due 
attention ; errors are pointed out, cor- 
rected, and the matter forwarded to the 
student, who in this manner gets quite 
as much personal help as though he or 
she attended the finest school. 

And, it may be repeated, these courses 
having been prepared to quickly get at 
the point required, the progress of the 
student, of course, depends upon his or 
her own ability and resources. It has 
been said in a spirit of criticism, that in 
studying alone the student will lack the 
stimulus that comes from the rivalries 
and personal contact of the regular 
school, and that it is void of the element 
of direct touch between teacher and 
pupil; but purpose and prospects of 
power and honor are higher usually. 
The influence of the right kind of home 
study means a high standard of manhood 
and womanhood, at least; but more 





probably the stepping stone to a com- 
pleted and prosperous condition. ( 
To be sure, the development of the 
correspondence school has been mush- 
room-like in point of time, but behind it 
is money and high purpose, promising 
sweeping and beneficial results. 
me 


What Constitutes a Gentleman? 





Cardinal Newman answers this ques- 
tion as follows in his Idea of a University: 
“It is almost a definition of a gentleman 
to say he is one who never inflicts pain. 
This description is both refined and, as 


far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly |} 


occupied in merely removing the ob- 
stacles which hinder the free and unem- 
barrassed action of those about him, and 
he concurs with their movements rather 
than takes the initiative himself. The 
true gentleman in like manner carefully 
avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom he 
is cast—all clashing of opinion or collision 
of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, or 
gloom, or resentment ; his great concern 
being to make every one at his ease and 
at home. He has his eyes on all his com- 
pany ; he is tender toward the bashful, 
gentle toward the distant, and merciful 
toward the absurd; he can recollect to 
whom he is speaking ; he guards against 
unseasonable allusions or topics which 
may irritate ; he is seldom prominent in 
conversation, and never wearisome. He 
makes light of favors while he does 
them,tand seems to be receiving when he 
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isconferring. He never speaks of himself 
except when compelled, never defends 
himself by a mere retort ; he has no ears 
for slander or gossip, is scruptlous in im- 
puting motives to those who interfere 
with him and interprets everything. for 
the best. He is never mean or little in his 
disputes, never takes unfair advantage, 
never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil 
which he dare not say out. From a 
long-sighted prudence he observes the 
maxim of the ancient sage that we should 
ever conduct ourselves toward our enemy 
as if he were one day to be our friend. 
. . He knows the weakness of 
human reason as well as its strength, its 
promise, and its limits. If he be an un- 
believer, he will be too profound and 
large-minded to ridicule religion or to 
act against it ; he is too wise to be a dog- 
matist or fanatic in his infidelity.” 
————~+2a+—_—_—_ 


The American Flag. 





Our flag means all that our fathers 
meant in the Revolutionary War; it 
means all that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence meant ; it means all that the 
Constitution of our people, organizing 
for justice, for liberty, and for happiness 
meant. Our flag acries American ideas, 
American history and American feelings. 
It has gathered and stored chiefly this 
supreme idea, divine right of liberty in 
man. Every color means liberty ; every 
thread means liberty ; every form of star 
and beam or stripe of light means 
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liberty ; not lawlessness, not license, but 
organized, institutional liberty ; liberty 
through law, and laws for liberty. Our 
flag is not a painted rag. It*is a whole 
national history. It is the Constitution. 
It is the government. It is the free 
people that stand in the government of 
the Constitution. Forget not what it 
means, and for the sake of its ideas be 
true to your country’s flag.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
+e 
Courage to do Right. 





We may have courage, all of us, 
To start at honor’s call, 
To meet a foe, protect a friend 
Or face a cannon ball, 
To show the world one hero lives, 
The foremost in the fight— 
But do we always manifest 
The courage to do right? —ASclected. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


* A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake into your Shoes 


‘Allen’s Foot=Ease, an powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takesthesting outof corns and bunions, 
It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery ofthe age. Allen'sFoot= 

case makes tight-hitting or new shoes 
feeleasy, It: a certain cure for in- 

rowing nails, sweating, callous and 
fot, tired, aching feet. ‘We have over 
30, 000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-~ 
DAY. Sold byal]Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do notacceptanimi- 
Va tation. Sent by mail for25c. instamps. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE 
‘Oh,What Rest FRE sent by mail, Address 


and Comfort!” ALLEN S, OLMSTED. Le Roy, N.Y. 


(Mention this paper). 
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Modern Educators—Froebel. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17. ) 

But what is the situation in France? 
On paper it looks well. In every com- 
munity of 2000 inhabitants the state sup- 
ports a mother school which takes chil- 
dren from two to six years of age. The 
school is open from seven a. m. toseven 
p. m., thus enabling both parents to go 
out to service. 

It becomes largely an economic ques- 
tion, as one teacher can take care of the 
children of many parents. The scheme 
is rather an encouragement of thrift than 
for the sake of education. It is the day- 
nursery idea again. The infant school 
takes children from four to seven and is 
more nearly like the kindergarten. It 
also is wholly supported by the state, 
and is established wherever needed. 
France has a state normal school for 
training teachers for the kindergarten. 
The French people have established the 
kindergarten on very broad lines, but 
have not yet brought it to the high edu- 
cational plane that it has reached with 
us, 

England is not so far advanced as the 
two countries above mentioned, having 
grasped the idea of the education of the 
masses only recently. In America, lead- 
ing educators give the kindergarten their 
support, philanthropic people have freely 
contributed means, many cities and 
towns have incorporated it into their 
public school systems, and laws have 
been passed in some states which give 
it official recognition. Its growth has 
been remarkable, both as to its numbers 
and its gain in public favor. And this 
is because Froebel’s ideas have been 
modified to meet changed conditions, 
and yet, his real spirit and intent have 
never been eliminated. 

Every age creates new demands, and 
every civilization introduces new re- 
quirements. This is as true in education. 
« ineverythingelse. Allthatthe Aryan 
boy needed to know was to shoot ‘the 
arrow, hurl the spear, sling the stone, 
care for his cattle and thus provide for 
his simple wants. Far different is the 
education that the boy in our present 
civilization must have. Wise is that 
education that adjusts itself to the needs 


-|of the time. The kindergarten is no 


exception to the rule. It must not be 
satisfied with what was sufficient in 
Froebel’s time. It must progress. And 
yet, I shall be sorry to see Froebel’s 
supreme appreciation of the duties of 
motherhood supplanted by any system. 
Let not the little ones whom God has 
given us to be taken too early from the 
sacred precincts of the home, and let 
every mother be loath to commit her 
children to the hands of any other per- 
son. But let every mother catch the spirit 
of Froebel, and wisely utilize his teach- 
ings in fitly preparing her children for 
the time when they must enter school. 


REFERENCES. Quick, Educational Reformers; 
Bowen, Froebel and Education by Self-Activity ; 
Lang Collected Writing of F. Froebel; Maren- 
holz-Bulow, Reminiscences of Froebel ; "Froebel, 
Education of Man. 

——_—_——_+~@-—____—_ 
There are but three classes of men: 


the retrograde, the stationary and the 





progressive.—Lavator. 
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_ beng gen se op AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCBSS. 
tively make 65 to 615 a o dag. at home or traveling, taking orders, using and selling 
Pret. “Gray's new posts tei , complete Plating Outfits ons Jy lies. No toys. Unequaled for plating 
watches, iv Say les, all sus a Pe’ ~ Baye arranted. No expertence nec- 
essary. row lly edo plating outselves, Have years of experience, 
fos | We STAR outfits, aa xy tools, lathes and materials, ll sizes complete, for 
etic sera, aoe and ook “Heady for work when received. Guaranteed. New met: 
Ww E TEAOH area? the 2. ort fara rnish formulas and trade secrets FRE 
THE ROYAL, PROF. ane offs NEW DIPP SS. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dip; 
metal, Ty out instantly with ruta most mony yy ready to pot Thick plate wen time. Guarane 
years. 800 pieces tableware daily. No electricity, 


th 
rma SNE Ae Tr 1s ENORMOUS. & oy ! family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated () 
moni of buying new. Its cheaper and better. Every dealer, shop and factory want an outfit, or plating done. s& 
You will not need to canvass. Our customers have all the work they can do. People bring it, ant can 
hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, yt REAN to ryt work for a small hy cent. _—s = 
is honest and legitimate. Customers delighted. me Ak OLD ESTABLISHE bens nl Been in 
wir Ake RESPONSI LE ona @ oo cuntemere b thing ee tee toe pA ary ofa mint time to 
mi ’ fetim 

go in Dusinees for yoursclt” WE START YOU. Now is the time to make money. WRITE TO-DAY. 
OUR NEW PLAN, Samples, Circulars, Etc., FREE | Address CRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS. 
Don’t wait, send your name and address anyway. 606 Miami Building, CINOINNATI, 0: ohio. 

[We recommend above Company as thoroughly reliable. |—EDITOR. 
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SET CONSISTS oF 100 PIECES of the 
HIGHEST GRADE GENUINE eee Ficnnevs 
WHITECHINA eave latest and most stylish 
shape, is as hard as flint, practically in- 
destructible oatew white in color. The 
following 100 ize Pieces 

1a sou then sates, 12 hangs Vy 
7- las saucers, 
12 individual batter r dishes 12 4inch 





8-inch dish, 1 pickle dish, 1 
Gout lab utp lag 4 tne oni rare as thee dium pick drape etn 
ca ie petal tb a a rat i PRICE. © 6 





aie 2 AIRS STOCKINGS SOCKS 0 
CON) JUST THINK OF ITY sarees 


RS ry ate yard 
INGS or MEN’S SOC ed as desired in any 
nn WOR LESS THAN One ce T a A PAIR, which, if bought 
in the stores would cost you from 25 cents to 75 cents 
per pair, For full particulars address, 


THE PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept.37, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


“E-AMERICAN $?'2.4Etes WATCHES, 


Before you buy a wie. its ill notcost you a cent to see our great bargain. Send your name,post 
office and express office address, and we will send you by express for examination a handsome 






















) WATCH and CHAIN COMPLETE 6, 0, D. $4.60 


Ladies or a double hunting case beautifully engraved, stem wind and stem set, ac- 
justed, moony pe balance; warranted a perfect timekeeper. If you do notcon sslee 
oe 70 on: , y $40. 06 gold filled match and chain Poy pee phd nn yeare ase not 
ey agen Special Price an pages 
Vier With each watch, Mention if you wish Ladice or or Gents size. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY CO. Dept F 81,225 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL- 
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PORT CARDS 


Our new cards are guaranteed to cre- 
ate more enthusiasm in school work. 
Progressive teachers in all parts of the 
country find them an incentive to 
greater diligence and more work on the 
=r rt of their pupils in their studies. 

you use Report Cards? If not, 
commence this term by adopting them 
and thus be assured of 


SUCCESS 


in your work during the coming term. 
Our cards are printed in colors (red and 
black) on the best Bristol Board of as- 
sorted colors, and arranged for a term 
of 4 or 9 months. State which you 
wish. {5c per dozen; 100 for $1.00. 
We also furnish 


WEEKLY MERIT CARDS 


with space to give average standing om upil in all recitations of the week, at 
{0c per dozen or 100 for 50 cents. These cards give excellent satisfaction. 

Samples of each sent on receipt of request. If you are not perfectly satisfied 
with the present condition of your school, wish to arouse the energies of your 
scholars, and place yourself in touch with their parents, ordcr at once. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., BOX G, DANSVILLE, N. Y.§ 
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Normal Instructor three years, only $1.00 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Supplementary Reading 


Continued from Page 21. 








A ‘Three- Word senbees. 





bookmark, and the work of childish, un- 
skilled fingers. ‘I Love You,’ was 
worked upon it in straggling, red worst- 
ed characters, and there was a not 
quite finished border of fanciful, if rather 
erratic, design stitched in green. 

The boy glanced up hastily to see if 
anyone was watching him. It was such 
a startling little message to have con- 
fronted him just then, and for a minute 
he scarcely realized that its presence in 
the book was doubtless accidental. He 





A Tailor-Made 
DRESS SKIRT 


to orderfor 5 





fa 898; 
$715 






This one r] 
and gracefully hanging i 
tailored Ladies’ Dress Skirt ts 
made of black or blue storm serge 
7 front has an artistic desi 
applique work of black satin 
ged with silk cord, seams aro 
double silk stitched. The entire 
skirt is percaline lined, inter- 
lined, stiffened and well bound 
at bottom, full width and 
pee ve Intent ore of plaited 
k. Give waist measure, 
ge. of skirt and color. 
Suits, Silk Waists & Ca; 
made to order at manufac- | 
turer's price. Write for 
os and Summer cat | | 
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NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


The new and popular text book, “The 
Science and Art of Penmanship,” fully 


analyzes every part of the 














subject and is so arranged 
that lessons may be assigned 
and recited from day to day 
thesameasin other branches. 
For common and_ graded 
schools, Slant Writing; 
Vertical Writing; Ample sug- 
gestions, outlines, tables, 
models, exercises, topics, il: 
lustrations, 250 pages ; XI 
IT IS WHAT 


, 

x ¥ 9 

chapters. 81.00 bring = it. 

YOU WAN" Table o f Gontents, etc., sent on 

application. Institute A ents Wanied, Address 
» W. HENDERSON & S 

West Cairo, Allen rie — ” Ohio 








Bona Fide Offer to Educated 
Men and Women. 


Medicine Wanted to re —— the Modern 
pcine Publishing pany of Battle 
» Mich., who are the mates ishers - we well 
coon and very popular works of DR. KEL- 
LOoGG, a of the world- pon Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium 
We wish to correspond with intelligent, educated 
and thoroughly reliable men and women, with a 
view to their selling our books. Our agents sell all 
the way from $150 to $250 worth of books per week. 
If you mean business, and wish to engage in some- 
thing that will bring you Jarge returns for the time 
and energy expended, and at the same time benefit 
humanity, write for br. particulars to the Medern 
Medicine — C) Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich, 








BIG PURPOSE 
SENT FREE. 


It tells you in a -~— how sketeh 
artists work and become famous, 
It gives you a glimnse into the myster- 
ies of modern a and inci- 
dentally, speaks of School that is 
training and fitting artiste for succese- 
ful careers. It’ a worth a ing a post- 
alfor because it’s wri! ten by one who 


knows. 





The SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
F. Director 
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held the book in such a way that he 
seemed to be reading intently, while in 
reality he saw only the straggling green 
and red stitches, or rather, a little vision 
that they called up,—one with brown 
curly hair and sweet eyes, and busy, 
loving little fingers that had wrought 
many tender messages on book-marks 
just like this. They were lying in the 
family Bible in the old farm-house, and 
one, the last one of all, with that most 
needless of messages, ‘‘Remember Me,”’ 
had a border not quite finished. 

Somehow Manila had seemed very far 
from heaven—farther than any place he 
had ever seen—yet just now, the little 
sister seemed strangely near and dear. 
The minutes passed unheeded, while he 
sat with the book open before him— 
turning no pages but those of memory. 

An impatient hand touched his 
shoulder again, and he hastily closed 
the book. 

“Why don’t you come? The boys 
have been waiting for you all this time. 
Leave that book, and come on.”’ 

Then he looked up, and what an effort | 
it was to speak ! 

“T’ve decided not to, Howard. I can 
spend Sunday better by writing home— 
it wouldn’t hurt you to write to your 
folks, too.”’ 

He felt as he spoke that this would 
seem a surprising change of front, but 
the sneer that he dreaded did not come. 
The other was quiet for a moment. 

“All right, old boy,’’ his companion 
said at last, ‘‘it’ll probably break up the 
game, but I guess the home folks do 
want a letter pretty bad.”’ 

In the cool of the Y. M. C. A. tent, 
two brown heads bent over the table, 
and two fast pens wrote boyish messages 
that were to carry joy and cheer into 
two far-off homes.—Young People’s 

Weekly. 





oe 
Unruly Boys. 





HE different methods used by teach- 

ers and headmasters to check a boy 

- who is running headlong down the 
wrong road, are acurious subject of study 
for those who have the same work to do. 
We all remember Tom Brown’s de- 
scription (doubtless a fact) of his treat- 


ment by Doctor Arnold when he and two 
other boys were “‘sent up” for being out 


after hours. How the doctor busy with 
carving a toy boat for one of his own 
children, questioned the boys with 
twinkling eyes about their scrape, ex- 
amined their muddy clothes, and sent 
them to the housekeeper for a wash and 
bread and jam, adding a friendly hint to 
put off such long runs until they were 
older, so making of them friends for life. 

Lord K., when he was an old man, 
tgld of a miserable drunken row in 
which he took part at Oxford, when he 
was sixteen. The next morning he was 
summoned before Doctor X., and went 
up resolved to be defiant and impudent. 

To his surprise he was ushered into 
the doctor’s sanctum with marked re- 
spect as a most honored guest. The old 
man courteously motioned to him to be 
seated, and turned to an open copy of 
Burke’s Peerage. 

“T find here,’ he said, ‘‘that your 
family name is C.’’ 

“Yes,” said the delinquent. 

‘Your grandfather,”’ his long fingers 
on the book, at your age, ‘‘was serving his 
king in India, which country he helped 
to gain for England by his valor.” 

“T believe that is correct,’ said the 
boy stiffening himself. 

‘*Your uncle when younger than you, 
began those scientific discoveries which 
has made his name known to all the 
world.” 

K. bowed. 

“Your father was a leader in parlia- 
ment and in the nation. He gave his life 
| to the reform of abuses.’’ 

Again K. bowed assent proudly. 

“And you—you,”’ in a voice which 
brought him to his feet. ‘‘I hear that 
you spend your days in fighting cabmen, 
and your nights in gin-shops. I cannot 
believe it of the son of your fathers. 
Come back to me ina month and tell me 
the truth about yourself.’’ — Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


—————_~+@ae——__—__ 
Find the Sunshine. 





Georgie came home from school the 
other day with a big tear in his jacket. 

Mamma sat down to mend it at once, 
but the jacket had faded a little, and the 
new piece did not look just like the old. 
Georgie’s quick eye saw it, too, and he 
said a little sadly : 

“There are two colors, mamma.”’ 

“T know it,’’ “but I can’t help it, 
dear. The jacket has faded, you see.” 

“It will be all right by-and-by,”’ said 
the little boy, with a happy smile, and 
turned away to his play. 

‘Dear little fellow,’’ thought mamma, 
while the tears came to her eyes; “‘he 





always sees the sunny side.”’ 
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for Pianos, Imitates ACOU- 
RATELY Harp, Banjo, Guitar, 
Zither, Mandolin, etc., while 
the famous patent Combination 
Multitone Reed Action make the 
CORNISH Organs unequalled in 
cone — reproduce the power of@ 
tull orchestra. 





A prompt response to this ad- 
vertisement will 


Hon the list price of a 
CORNISH PIANO, 





Send for particulars of the &/ 
Cornish Co-operative Pian & 
showing how you can make 
money working for us, or @ 





References: Your bank, 
our bank, any bank, me 





ORGANS $25 


Cash or Basy Payments, 


CORNISH & 
WASHINCTON, N. J. 
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Can be Stopped, 
DON'T BE BALD. 


DR. RHODES’ Itching cad sore scal and 
DANDRUFF CURE MAR RS HAIR Gkow 


e We. Some druggists sell it 

Your Sieser Back if it Fails. 
Write very interesting book on 
for FREE TRIAL scalp diseases, symptom 
blank for FREE ADVICE and full account of 
unique $500 Cash Prize hairgrowing contest. Address 


DR. A. E. RHODES CO., 


HAIR and SCALP SPECIALISTS, Lowell, Mass. 


FREE trial bottle of Dr. Rhodes’ Astringent Hait 
Lotion,the great hair grower, if you ask for it. 
Reference—Merchants’ National Bank, Lowell. 





Teachers and Students 


Can clear entire college expenses selling our Orig- 
r War and 

ris Exposition. Exclusive territory. For terms 
address, Griffith & Griffith, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








A Great Secret. 





OTTIE was going to write a letter to 
papa, who had gone away for two or 
three days. 

‘Will you tell me what to say?” said 
mama, “‘or will you write yourself?” 

“O, I will write’’ said Lottie, ‘‘and 
have it for a secret.’ 

Lottie’s writing was printing with lead- 
pencil, but she could do it very nicely 
when she took pains. So mama gave 
her a pencil and a sheet of paper. 

“Tt will be a secret, mama,” said Lot- 
tie, ‘‘so you must not look.” 

‘Very well,’’ said mama. 

‘‘What do you put first in the letter ?”’ 
asked Lottie. 

‘Well, first you put the date—that is, 
tell what day it is—then you say, ‘Dear 
Papa, or whoever it is.” 

‘What is today ?”’ 

‘‘Tuesday,’’ said mama, and then she 
told her how to spell it. 

‘DPD “double” e-r. Is that right for 
dear ?” 

“No; d-e-a-r.”’ 

“‘O, I know how to spell papa.” 

So Lottie went on and wrote her letter, 
and these are the questions she asked 
while she was doing it: 

“Do you put a big ‘I’ when you mean 
me?” 

‘How do you spell ‘tooth ?? Maybe 
I’m not writing about a tooth but just 
suppose I was.” 

‘(Dow do you spell ‘pulled ?’ ”’ 

‘‘How do you spell ‘yesterday?’ My, 
what a dreadful long word !”’ 

‘*How do you spell ‘didn’t?’ ” 

Mamma told her to say ‘“‘did not,” 
because that would be easier to write. 

“C-r-i, cry. O, no, I remember! 
C-r-y. Little i or big I? M-1-s, miss. 
Y-o-u, I know that. Please tell me how 
to spell ‘very much?’?—but maybe I’m 
not saying that, you know. ‘Gocd-by’ 
—is that all one word? Do you put big 
letters for ‘‘your little daughter?’’ How 
do spell ‘daughter? Wouldn’t you say 
‘girl,’ because it is so much easier? 
Now, I know how to write my name.’’ 

So the letter was done. Lottie folded 
it herself and put it into the envelope, 
and mama wrote the address and put the 
stamp on. Then Lottie went out with 
Jane and put it into the lamp-post box, 
which was just at the corner. 

“T will tell you after all, mama,’’ she 
said, when the letter was gone. ‘‘But 
you must try and guess first.’’ 

‘Well,’ said mama, ‘‘I guess it was 
something like this :’’ 


“Tuesday. Dear papa, 1 had my tooth 
pulled yesterday. I did not cry. I 
miss you very much. Good-by. Your 
little girl, Lottie.’ ”’ 

‘‘Why, mama,”’ said Lottie, very much 
surprised. ‘‘How could you know?” 

“Ts that right?” said mama. “I sup- 
pose I must be a good guesser.’’—Exam- 
iner. 

———~@aoe——___——_ 
The Story of Eleven Poor Boys. 





OHN ADAMS, second president, was 
the son of a grocer of very moderate 
means. The only start he had was a 

good education. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log hut 
in North Carolina, and was reared in the 
pine woods for which the state is famous. 

James K. Polk spent the earlier years 
of his life helping to dig a living out of a 
new farm in North Carolina. He was 
afterward a clerk in a country store. 

Millard Fillmore was a son of a New 
York farmer, and his home was a hum- 
ble one. Helearned the business of a 
clothier. 

«James Buchanan was born in a small 
town in the,Allegheny mountains. His 
father cut the logs and built the house in 
what was then a wilderness. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of a 
wretchedly poor farmer in Kentucky, 
and lived ina log cabin until he was 
twenty-one years old. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to a 
tailor at the age of ten years by his 
widowed mother. He was never able to 
attend school, and picked up all the edu- 
cation he ever had. 

Ulysses S. Grant lived the life of a vil- 
lage boy, in a plain house on the banks 
of the Ohio river, until he was seventeen 
years of age. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log 
cabin. He worked on the farm until he 
was strong enough to use carpenter tools, 
when he learned the trade. He aftér- 
wards worked on a canal. 

Grover Cleveland’s father was a Pres- 
byterian minister with a small salary 
and a large family. The boys had to 
earn their living. 

William McKinley’s early home was 
plain and comfortable, and his father 
was able to keep him at school.—Rocky 
Mountain Advocate. 
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Be content with doing with calmness 
the little which depends upon yourself, 
and let all else be as if it were not.— 
Fenelon. 





WHO IS Women as well as men are 


made miserable by kidney and 

TO bladder troubles. Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root the great kidney 

BLAME. remedy promptly cures, At 
druggists in fifty cent and dollar sizes. You may 
have a sample bottle by mail free, also pamphlet 


, Send addresses of teachers now with 
W ante d teaching and we will mail you 


samples of Novelties for 

Day of School. The more ad- 
dresses the more samples. 

John Wilcox, Box 750, Milford, N. Y. 





RU a good writer? Ifso I want you. No can- 





EANS STRAW HATS! 


Don’t throw away a good hat because it is no longer 
bright. Straw hats look old and dingy when they are 
only stained by soot, dust and dampness. Use Linane 
and your hat will look as it did when new. 


Linane Will Keep Straw Bright. 


Price, only 25 cents a box, containing eight pow- 
ders—one powder will clean a hat. Linane is the only 
genuine and reliable straw hat cleaner. Beware of im- 
itations. If your dealer does not sell Linane, accept no 
substitute. 

We send a box by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


Higgins Drug Co., 88 Citizens’ Bank Bidg., Springfield, 0. 
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Think! tea: 
\ in @ Living Mystery? 


All the great teachers have said: “KNOW THYSELF, 
and you will know all that can be known.” This gem 
of supreme wisdom echoed from age to age, by the 
a} true es of all races, is the core and foundation of 
fai the plainest, the simplest, the truest and grandest of 
it | all sciences. 

The Scientific Evolution of the Self 
taught bymail. Astrictly practical system, bringing 
y, d and oapedt senses and faculties to their 

“ay highest possible state of perfection,—disclosing what- 
W aver latent powers, or gifts may be unconsciously posses- 
. Thousands in all parts of the world voluntarily testify 
n the strongest possible to the untimited bene- 
erived from our instruction, the success achieved in 

' business and otherwise through our advice and aid. Inter- 

es matter Free. . 

ALittle Book of Great Value to Students and Investigators. The gist of fundamental 
truths that every thinker is nowseeking. “EVOLUTION OF THE SELF.” Price 80 cents, or 
will besent for 12 cents, if order is accompanied by addresses of three interested persons. Address, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, DEPT. N. I. 60., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If you are in need of some of the 


Best Aids to Educational Work 


Send for our list of books for teachers. Wecan mention only a few of our 
publications that are most in demand. 


Nature Study by [onths. 

For Elementary Grades. By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., Bridgewater, Mass., Normal School. 
Boards, illustrated, price 50 cts. Noone could be more thoroughly equipped for the work of prepar- 
ing a book on teaching and studying nature than is Mr. Boyden. He has been a lover of nature 
from base He is a scientist by instinct and education, a teacher by inheritance, training and 
experience. 


a e 
Primary Friday Afternoons. 
Selections for Memorizing. By S.C. PEABODY. Paper, price 25 cents. A charming collection 
= —_ written to answer the needs found in the first two or three years of school life, especially 
e first. 


Songs and Song Games for the Little People. 

Arranged by M. E. COTTING, Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. Price 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


es 
Lessons in Zoology. 
Common Animal Forms. By CLARIBELL GILMAN. Boards. Fully Illustrated. Price 50c. 
Miss Gilman has had ten years’ experience in teaching elementary science. She givesin this book 
the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with children. 


Child Study of the Classics. 


Tales from ry a By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. Boards, illustrated, price 40 cts. Write 
for introduction price. It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that: children 
should be taught real literature from the beginning ; that, theyshould_know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. With this thought and object in view CHILD STUDY 


OF THE CLASSICS has been written. 


The Essentials of Geography. The Continents. 


New Edition. With Perforated Maps for slate drawing. By G. C. FISHER, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pawtucket, R.I. This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 
It i yr as an outline of work for the teacher. Price with perforated maps, 40 cents, without 
mars 30 cents. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. Send for catalogue of our publications. 


e eo 
American Primary Teacher. 
Is one of the brightest and most = ular journals for teachers. More than 50,000 teachers are 
using its helpful sugsestions. Established in 1876. Twenty-one years ofsuccess. Forty large quarto 
pages and supplements. Monthly, illustrated, $1.00 a year. 


Ilodern Methods. 


For teachers of the lower pater and un: ed schools, who can now feel that they have a 
paper which is distinctively their own, MODERN METHODS, as its name indicates, is devoted 
almost entirely to the latest and most approved methods and devises. Double page supplement 
each number. Monthly, illustrated, $1.00 a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 











telling all about it. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N, Y. 


vassing. Pleasant work at home and good pay. 
Send stamp for terms to E. Fuller, West Salem, Til, 


Normal Instructor three years, only $1.00 
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Pin, Chatelaine, 
Knife, Shirt Waist Set, etc., to 
MAN GOLD STICK PINS 
at l0cts.each. They 
rice, suitable for ladies or gentlemen, 
'o Money Required in Advance; just send 
he pins or return them and we will send : 
them at once 
Clocks, etc. 
money and we will send the premium you 
MM. R. COMPANY, 79 Dearborn St., Dept. 51, Chicage 
MUS on 
and practical. Nothing ted- 
alike. Beginners play Song, Waltz, and re 
Music in a Term of 30 Lessons. Study during 
Send for Illustrated ONCE and Testimonials. 
U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Dept. H, 154-158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
of Written Parsing by Diagrams (English) 
Makes parsing more interesting and practical. 
cts. insilver. C.A.CHAISIBERS, Ascalion, Ga. 
The Wonder Instrument of The Age. 
AM 
tiphone Clarionet. Any one 
become a virtuoso, and 
mniutes’ practice. Postpaid, 50 cts. ,;with full instruc- 
tions, National Multiphone Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teachers and others troubled with ‘‘weak voice,” 
hoarseness, ‘“‘speaker’s sore throat,” tired vocal 
Correspondence School of Voice Culture, 
Station A, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence work. Sample outfit and plan 
cents (stamps). Gunston Co., Hancock, Md. 
our Poultry Compound. Send stamp. 
Javelle Mfg. Co., Dept. 69, Parsons, Kan. 
Established Reputation, Seventh Year, Business 
Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recom 
every 
Covers entire South. Does business the year round. 
F. M. Sheridan, Mgr., Greenwood, S. C. 
dollar an hour ; patent Gustless floor brush ; stupend- 
ous demand; sales unprecedented. With Stamp. 
AGENT wanted to canvass merchants and busi- 
Book. « to $15. made daily by energetic 
rties. res Bom sheet and terme addres ne 
Wabash Telegraph School wants 35 gentlemen 
20 ladies to learn Tel phy for coming fall and 
- particulars, address, Montpelier, Ohio. 
ae | a 
Per Year and all ex- 
penses Guaranteed- 
our General Agents 


Wy ihe genni 
Wp Gold Ring or 
S Ca Band q 
= SeZ— ~—séBracelet, Hat Pin, Chatelaine 
») anyone who will sell 10 of our 
seli quickly at the 
— name and address saying you willsell 
list of Watches, Chains, 
select, Our Premiums are the Best. 
Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, 
and Mandolin. Thorough 
ious nor tiresome. Fascinating to old and ~_ 
a 
spare hours. Expense small. 
Chambers’ Normal System 
Highly endorsed by competent critics. Price 25 
usical Novelty, the Mul- 
can 
produce entrancing music on this instrument with 5 
CULTURE 
VOICE “ay MAIL. 
organs, poor articulation, etc., should address 
TOWN TEAGHERS Ss-"snenostio 
year after school hours. 
P $18 W kane expenses to men 
ay a ee with rigs to introduce 
SHERIDAN TEACHERS? AGENCY. 
but uses honorable means of aiding our members. 
AGENTS—HUSTLERS EVERYWHERE: 
216 Washburn building, St. Paul, Minn. 
ness men for a new planned Account- 
-W. Pamphilon, Pub., 25 Third Ave., New York. 
winter work on its own line. -Positions guaran’td. For 
who travel and appoint local agents on our popular 





books. We need a few more now. Ladies or gentlemen. 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitable busi for teachers or others desir- 
ing a change. If interes send stamp for Application 
Blank and receive full information. If you cannot 
travel, write for terms to local agents and secure paying 
home work. Our books sell. Investigate. 

C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Medical Advice $1.a Year. Advice by cor- 
ndence 7 all matters pertaining to Medicine 
and Surgery, Dentistry, and Veterinary treatment to 
subscribers exclusively. A ooepe of Specialists and 
Physicians of the two leading schools. Application 
fee $1. Annual dues $1. This advertisement will be 
pee gen in lieu of Application fee. Cut it out, and 
send with $1 in letter or money order. 
Telegraphic code “Handbook ot , 
Classification and Symptomatology” ten cents 
additional, to cover cost and mailing. INTER- 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MEDICAL INFOR- 
MATION, Dr. P. E. Dowe, ess Manager, Bed- 
ford Park, N. Y. City. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 











Nothing about one’s personal appearance is so un- 
sightly, unnatural, and embarrassizg as a superfluous 
gro’ of hair on the neck, or arms. Nature 


never intended it to be so, and the person so afflicted 
handicapped as long as such a condition exists, A 
Russian woman, Madame Janowitz, discovered and 
marketed a preparation which is today renowned 
throughout Russia and France. The American pub- 
lic is now given the opportunity to avail themselves 
of this wonderful preparation, known as ‘‘Russian 
Depilatory.” It remove all unnatural growths 
of hair, leaving the skin clear and soft as that of a 
babe, and this without the painful effects usually 
attendant upon the application of other remedies of 
this nature. .An interesting booklet of information 
on this subject will be sent for the asking. Address, 
e Benoit, 489 Fifth Ave., New York. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Favorite. 





¢¢(7 IRLS, won’t one of you bring in 
the evening paper ?”’ said Grand- 
pa. 

There was hardly a moment’s pause 
before Grace went to the piazza for the 
paper, and placed it open and smooth 
upon the old gentleman’s knee. 

‘Mattie, please bring my scissors from 
the sewing room,”’ says mamma. 

“Oh, Grace, you do it; I’m all nicely 
seated now.’’ And Grace leaves her pi- 
ano practice and goes for the scissors. 

‘Papa wants one of you to take a note 
to Deacon Lewis, girls. Which will go?’ 

“Oh, I don’t want to, mamma,’ says 
Mattie. 

“Oh, I want to read my new book,’’ 
says Grace, “‘but I will go for papa.”’ 

“I want to take one of the girls home 
with me for the holidays, sister,’ said 
the girls’ aunt. ‘“‘Which can you best 
spare ?”’ 

“Oh, Mattie, by all means. Grace is 
our household comfort and solace,’’ said 
the mother. ‘But which would you 
rather take?” =’ 

“T hoped that you might choose to let 
me have Grace. I really want her, and, 
I think, sister, she needs and deserves 
the outing.” 

So Mattie stayed at home, and pouted 
and said it wasn’t fair, and wondered 
why ‘‘everybody always wanted Grace.’’ 

The girl who is thoughtful and oblig- 
ing is the one that is wanted at home, at 
school—everywhere. No one wants the 
girl who is always seeking to please her- 
self.—Child’s Paper. 

— + 
The Rainbow. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now Iam aman; 
So be it when I shall grow old 
Or let me die. 
The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
‘ — Wordsworth. 


—- me 

Be Beautiful. 
A clear, clean complexion is the foundation of all 
aty. Cascarets Candy Cathartic make and keep 
the skin soft and velvety. AJl druggists,10c, 25c, 50c. 


OUNG MEN, ATTENTION! Takea Business 
Course by mail or personally. Catalogue and first 
lessonin Shorthand Free. Write Chaffee’s Phono- 
graphic Institute, Oswego, N. Y. E. M. Wolf, Mngr. 


HE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Established in 1892, has filled more than 1000 posi- 
tions in Minnesota, North Dakota and Wisconsin; and 
has also supplied teachers to public and private 
schools in eleven other states—Mont., Idaho. ag 
New Mex.,Kan.,Neb.,Mich.,Ill.,Ia.,Nev.,and $.Dak. 
The oldest agency N. W. of Chicago. Circulars on 
application, 732-4 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


| EARN TELEGRAPHY, fxs 
vice. Young men wanted immedi- 
amy Positions guaranteed. Send stamp 


for full partinularss O W. DOWELL 
Supt., Hicksville, Ohio. , 


LASS BOOK FREE, To introduce our New 

Recitation Record we will send postpaid one 

copy and 25 Term Report Cards, on bristol card, on 

receipt of 25centsinstamps. This is the regular price 

for cards alone. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 
The Oliver Adams Publishing Co., 

24 Adams St., Chicago, Ill 


WANTED Teachers, stenographers and book- 


- keepers for new field in the United 

States, Cuba and elsewhere ; la: salaries. For par- 
ticulars and free lessons in Spanish, etc., address 

Prof. J. C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 


Azesseet reveac YOUR LIFE 























As thousands testify. Send date of birth and 10c for atrial 
reading. Le Thomson, Kansas City, Mo. 





Gladstone’s Advice. 





What Mr. Gladstone has to say to 
young boys about success in life ought to 
be worth reading and worth thinking 
about : 

‘‘Be sure that every one of you has his 
place and vocation on this earth, and 
that it rests with himself to find it. 

“Do not believe those who too lightly 
say effort—honest, manful, humble effort 
—does not succeed by its reflected action, 
especially in youth, better than success, 
which, indeed, too easily and too early 
gained, not seldom serves, like winning 
the first throw of the dice, to blind and 
stupefy. 

“Get knowledge all you can. 

“‘Be thorough in all you do, and re- 
member that, though ignorance often 
may be innocence, pretension is always 
despicable. But you, like men, be 
strong and exercise your strength. 

‘“‘Work onward and upward, and may 
the [blessing of the Most High soothe 
your care, clear your vision, and crow 
your labors with reward !” 

——_~@e—_—_—_—_——— 
The Three Cats. 





A Nashville drinking man one morn- 
ing told his family of a wonderful dream 
he had tke previous night, in which he 
saw three cats, one fat, one lean and one 
blind, and he wondered what it meant. 

“TJ know,’’ promptly responded his 
little son, “the man that sells you the 
whisky is the fat cat, mother is the lean 
cat, and you are the blind cat.” Good. 
—The Issue. 

—_—_—__+-&o————_—_—— 


National Educational Convention. 


The National Educational Convention will be 
held this year at Charleston, 8.C. The Atlantic 
Coast Line has just issued a neat booklet that 
will be of interest to teachers and others con- 
cerned in the Convention. The bookletisentitled 
a “Short Sketch of Charleston—How it Fared in 
Two Wars and an Earthquake.” Copies may be 
had by addressing H. P. Clark, Gen’l East’n 
Agent, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


——————~®+—_—_—_- 






































Valuable Premiums given 
away absolutely Free to 
advertise 


Trilby Shoe Polish 
which received the highest aos? 
P award at the Phila. prs 
Exposition, Lszcncséseest 
You Need No Money to Get All These 
Edison Graphophones, 60-piece Dinner Sets, 
Silk Petticoats, Golf Capes, Ladies’ Watches, 
Bracelets, Rings, Stevens’ Rifles, Shot Guns, 
Boxin Gloves, Ty ewriters, Cameras, Pun- 
ching Bags, Dress Suit Cases, Morris Chairs. 
for Free illus. Premium List 
explaining this great offer. To all who send 
or list at once we will send our Famous 
Lobster Scarf Pin FREE. 
Gor eich POLISH MFG. CO., 
134 S Summer St.. Boston, Mass, 
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Agents Wanted. 


The only success. Repairs any- 

= thing from throat latchto tug, without 
tools, One Star does work which requires two to 
five rivets. Best 25c. seller on earth, 150 to 
200 per cent, and exclusive territory to 
hustlers. Sample of work and terms free. We 
make other great sellers. 

D. T. GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 


You can easily 

5 earn this beauti- 

ful Gold Plated 

Watch Chain and Charm,also 
@ 56 Piece Tea Set. We give 
the above FREE to anyone 
who will introduce’ our 
i Beauty Pins or Aluminum 
Thimbles. Our Special 

i Offer. Send name and ad- 
dress and agree to sell 8 Sets 
of Beauty Pins at 15 cts. a set 
or 12 Aluminum Thimbles at 
10cts. each. When sold re- 
turnus the money and we will send you express 
repaid one Watch-Chain and Charm and the 56 
ece Tea Set offer, all carefully packed. Write 
quick, 
GEM PIN COMPANY, DEPT. 17, 


New York City. 

















26 West 22nd St., 





Questions. 





1. What isthe derivation of 
the word government and its 
meaning as applied to civil af- 
fairs? 

2. Give the titles of the rep- 
resentatives of our government 
in foreign countries and indi- 
cate the more important duties 
of each office. 

3. What are the chief dangers 
menacing our government to- 
day? 

4. Name the present mem- 
bers of President McKinley’s; [WARRAS 
cabinet in order of official prec- 
edence. 

5. State the leading issves of 
the last presidential campaign. 

6. Name the constituational 
qua"*“gations for a United States 
Senator as to ( a) residence ; (b) 
citizenship. 

7. How often is a new con- 
gress organized ? 


E 


8. Incase of conviction for} | paid you. i 
If our proposition is not clear to you, 
murder to what courts may the yore Siar other terueations 
prisoner appeal? FISHEL, NESSLER & CO., Silversmiths, 
way, New York Ci 





9. What is meant by a party 


Send us $1. In return we will 
mail you a recorded certificate, 
with four coupons attached. Sell 
these coupons, at 25c. each, to 
four of yourfriends. Haveeach 
of the four friends mail us the coupon 
bought of you, and $1 for a certifi- 
cate identical to yours. Upon receipt 
we will send you b express: Jit, 
paid, one of our $5.00, FULL SIZE, 
STERLING SIL 


This gives back your dollar and the 
brush free, while your friends, by 
selling their coupons, as you have 
done, can each secure a brush for the 25c. 


Works: 






VER HAIR BRUSHES. 


588 Broad ty. 
81, 83, 85 Crosby Street, New York City. 
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In answering thi advertisement address Drpr. 3. 











money & we will sen 
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Strikes The Source. 


A Pile Cure That Goes to the Root of 
the Disease. 


There are lots of lotions, oils and salves that 
will, through their soothing influence, relieve 
temporarily the pain incident to piles. But is 
that all the sufferer requires? Isn’t it a horrible 
thought to realize that the ease is only temporary, 
and that the disease goes on under the surface 
without a moment’s interruption. 

Wouldn't it be wiser to select a remedy that 
seeks the source and regulates those deep seated 
disorders which induce the disease? Pyramid 
Pile Cure not only relieves the pain at once, but 
effects a permanent cure of the worst form of 
piles. You don’t have to go through a tedious 
course of dieting while using it either. 

It strikes through those delicate membranes 
and tissues and sets the blood in healthful circu- 
lation, reducing at once the painful inflammation 
and congested tumors. 

This remedy is not a haphazard combination of 
drugs but itisa remedy invented by specialists 
who have treated pilesand blood disorders suc- 
cessfully for years. Almost any first class drug- 
gist has it on sale at 50 cts. per paekage. Don’t 
treat this disease with every lotion and salve that 
comes along. Remember the parts affected are 
among the most delicate in the human body. 
This remedy is absolutely safe and no one need 
fear to apply it freely on the most inflamed parts. 
The speed with which it allays the pain is an 
agreeable surprise to the sufferer. 


FURNISH YOUR HOME 
ie seeing ga 


VS 









You Can Earn This Elegant Couch in a Few 
Hours by our new plan of selling to your friends our 
fine thier Soaps, Flavoring Extracts, Perfumes, Com- 
lexion Powders, etc. 

0 Days Trial Free, No Money Required. 
All goods guaranteed, Write for particularsfind catalog. 


CROFTS & REED, 842-850 Austin Ave.,B-91 Chicago, Ill. 
e 


BEST ‘wate SWITCHES 


at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 

2 oz.—22 inches—8 inch stem 25 
Finest Human Hair. Senton Approval. s 
Regular retail price #4.00. Can match any 
shade. Send sample lock of hair. Money re- 
fundedif not satisfactory. Nodelayinfilling 
orders. THIS IS A SPECIAL OFFER to 
introduce our goods into new homes, We 
make a specialty of goods for ladies use that 
are hard to find elsewhere, especially in local 
stores. Send for newillustrated catalogue of 
Switches, Bangs,Pompadours, Waves, etc. We 
can save you lots of money and will a? to 
please you. All goods guaranteed. Plai 
wrappers used on packages. 


LADIES SPECIALTY CoO., 
58 Fifth Ave., Dept.7, Chicago, Ills. 




















4 Brac e 
with a dainty little key. We 
the pins you cannot sell. Write 

[) 





DEPT. 515 §t. Louis, Mo. 











trust you & will take back all 
today. The MAXWELL CO. 
1st—YOU SAVE the DEALERS’ PROFIT. 
2d—Yougeta!l custom made& best material. 
3d4—You get our TWO year guarantee. 
4th—You pay only after examining. Our$23 
are wonders for cheapness, 4 tired Wheels $2 g,% 
$6.25, Buggy Tops $5.25, Harness $3.95. Catlog free. Purchaserscan 
become successful agents aided by our private selling instructions. 
U.S. BUCCY & CART CO. P 62, Cincinnati, 0 
tomake money during vacation. Just 
issued, Frank G. Carpenter’s (the world-re- 
nowned newspaper writer) great book on South 
America. Canvassing outfit free. For full par- 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 
TEACHER WANTED for colleges, schools and 
homes. New plan. Gunston Bur- 
eau of Education, Box N, Hancock, Maryland, 


FOUR GOOD B5ez0iS zesty 
Buggy. $47 Surrey or $36 Top Family Wagon 

AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
ticulars write. The Saalfield Publishing 














T ONCE, live people for special article. Fine 
work for teachers and students. Liberal terms. 
10 cts. fur sample and particulars. Keystone Agt’s 


Sup. Co., 926 Western Avenue, Allegheny, Penna, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


= Practical 


Choughts 


FROM OUR EXCHANGES 








The average boy does more for his 
education by observation and reading 
than the schoolmaster is able to do for 
him.— W. D. Howells. 


It is a part of the education of a child 
to be trained in behavior in public 
places. Rudeness at recess should not 
be tolerated.—E. E. White. 


A little psychology will not hurt a 
teacher if taken with a large proportion 
of commonsense—otherwise it is almost 
infallibly fatal.—Florida School Eapon- 
ent, 

If you cannot draw, begin to learn 
now. The ability to draw even crudely 
will help you much in teaching any sub- 


ject. Procure a manual without delay 
and teach yourself to draw. You can do 
it. 


Accuracy in the use of language is ac- 
quired through the reflective use of 
words in the expression of original 
thought, and by the imitation of excel- 
lent models; not by rules and theory. 
Clearness in speaking and writing is ac- 
quired only by thinking and writing. 
It is an intellectual quality and can be 
cultivated in the common schools.—J. N. 
Patrick, A. M. 


The foundation of knowledge must be 
laid by reading. General principles 


/-must be had from books, which, how- 


ever, must be brought to the test of real 
life. What is said upon a subject is te 
be gathered from a hundred people. 
The parts that a man gets thus are at 
such a distance from each other that he 
never attains a full view.—Amer. Jour- 
nal of Education. 


The study of current events in the 
schools has a wholesome effect in con- 
necting school life with the home and 
the world. School work has a new 
meaning to pupils when they find them- 
selves considering the same facts and 
problems in the school they hear discus- 
sed at home and on the street. They 
have a new stimulus to acquire acknowl- 
edge. Parents, too, find an added satis- 
faction when they see their children in- 
formed often better than themselves, and 
able to discuss current topics intelligent- 
ly.—E. A. Vaile. 


Report cards are particularly useful 
in two ways: First, they are a means 
by which parents may be kept regu- 
larly informed as to the conduct and 
standing of their children at school. 
Second, if properly used by the teacher, 
they may be made splendid incentives, 
by means of which pupils can be induced 
to make and keep good records, both as 
to conduct and standing. Every pupil 
wishes to see his school record improve. 
This spirit the teacher should cultivate 
and use to the school’s advantage.— 





Supt. E. F. Fink, 


Let us say rather that the object of 
education is to give knowledge and 
power: knowledge of self and self’s re- 
lations to all other beings and things; 
power over self and things.—Northwest 
Journal of Education. 


Parents should never urge children to 
make extra efforts to obtain promotion, 
nor show annoyance if they fail to ob- 
tain promotion. What children need 
for intellectual and moral progress is 
systematic, not spasmodic work.—Child 
Study Monthly. 


Reading and thinking do not always 
lead to anincrease of income. But what 
of that? It does better. It enables us 
to live no less happy lives without the 
increase of income at the price that usu- 
ally costs. For man is not essentially a 
money-making animal.—Canada Educa- 
tor. 


Let us then not forget that the normal 
child must be active—that activity is the 
law which makes his development pos- 
sible. Let us remember that his every 
action is the direct outcome of some 
natural instinct, the satisfaction which 
is necessary to a well-rounded develop- 
ment.—Arkansas School Journal. 


Public schools are not for the special 
benefit of a few influential families of 
the community, even if they happen to 
pay most of the taxes. Courses of study 
suould not be arranged nor classes con- 
ducted for the special benefit of the few 
bright pupils of the school, nor, on the 
other hand, for the slow and lazy ones 
alone.—Supt. S. C. Coler. 


The one blessing that education will 
not confer upon any human being is 
tact. Education will sharpen the per- 
ception, broaden the imagination, 
strengthen the reason, and brighten the 
memory. But tact, which calls into 
play all of these, is for only those heav- 
en-favored people who have the golden 
gift of native gumption.—Learning by 
Doing. 


An able institute conductor said: 
“The poorest educational journal will be 
worth many times its price to the teach- 
er. There are few teachers now examined 
but are asked if they read educational 
papers, for county superintendents have 
come to recognize the educational jour- 
nal as a distinct power in the prepara- 
tion of the teacher. It may be stated, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
really able teachers of this country are 
readers of journals pertaining to educa- 
tion. A gentleman holding a very high 
position had the courage to say in pub- 
lic, ‘‘I owe my emergence from school- 
keeping to teaching to reading an educa- 
tional paper ; it set me to thinking.— 





Southern Educational Journal,” 





Our Business is 
to make Folks 
Comfort- 





This is one of 60 styles illustrated and de- 
scribed in our catalogue ‘‘B,’”’ for 1900. 

The case of invalidism does not exist for which 
we cannot furnish a suitable ROLLING or 
RECLINING CHAIR. In writing for in- 
formation particularize. 

GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY, 


289 A.D. Fourth Ave., next 23d St., New York 

STUDY eg 
Arranged to accommodate 

MEDICINE §—Sehoot, Poachers, desiring to 

PHARMACY 

DENTISTRY 


Dentistry. 

The year’s work is divided into 
IN THE 
SUMMER, 


three terms of 3 months each, 
Any two of these terms or 6 
months’ attendance, entitles 
the student to credit for one 

Medical Department 

January to October 

Four years. 
ntal Department 


year’s work. 
De 
March to September 


Illinois Medical College, 
Four years. 














(SUMMER SCHOOL) 


For particulars, write 
HEMAN H. BROWN, M. D. 


Secretary, 


abharmacy Dept: College Bldg, 61 Austin Ave, 












Two years. Chicago, Ill. 
. Earnthis handsome 
[ ee BROCADED 
A DRESS SKIRT. 


‘This is a very stylish and hand- 
some black skirt, with a full three 


over large leaf brocade woven 
BRILLIANTINE; adurable and 
stylish material for dress skirts, 


rus cloth. \< 
lined, bias velveteen bound 
bottom. We will send it 
free to any one forselling 
2 doz. sets of 







DRESS SKIRT for your 

trouble. We trust you & 

qill take back _— you canno sell. We'll send you a SOLID GOLD 
, if you write 


y- 
he Maxwell Co., Dept. 112 St. Louis, Mo. 


“17 JEWELED 


adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and 
stem set, genuine 
NATIONAL SP. 
movement. Ladies’ or Gents’ size. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS, 14K. 
Gold plate hunting case, elegantly 
engraved. Fit for a king. No better 
watch made. Must be seen to beap- 
preciated. Special Offer for next 60 
days, send your full name and ad- 
dress and we will send this watch 
RaC.0.D.with privilege to examine. If 
found satisfactory pay agent#5.85 
and express charges. A guarantee 
and beautiful chain and charm sent 
‘ free with every watch. Write at 
oy once as this 4 not appear again. 
T’L MFG & IMPORTING CO. 
834 Dearborn St., B 826, Chicago, ill, 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY és sc 


vice. Typewrit- 
ing Course Free.. Paying 




















positions guaranteed. 
Catalogue Free. Fisk Telegraph School, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


BIG PA At odd times. Take agency for the 
Harp-O-Chord. Latest musical wonder; 
a whole band by itself; 17 inches long ;._ fine to march 
by in schools; big tone ; low price ; teachers appoint- 
ing pupils as agents make bi: ewe S 
Harp-O-Chord Co., 54 LSt., Columbus, 0. 








HEADACHES CAN BE CURED, 
Morgan’s Headache Wafers will do it. Try them 
and be convinced. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. A. B. 
Morgan, Ph. G., 24 Pleasant St., Malden, Mass, 





AW. AY with your traps, screen doors, and poison. 
Rats, mice, flies, roaches, ants, bedbugs, 

etc., vanish as if by magic; by mail, 10 cents. 

SUPPLY Cco., CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. 


$8 PAID A.W. eer 


OFS ECZEMA CUR E@1 at druggists. 25c. box 











of us, Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, Qhio. 
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If We Understood. 





Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we think we would ; 
We should love each other better, 
If we only understood. 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turpid at its source ; 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good ; 
Oh ! we’d love each other better 
If we only understood. 
—Selected. 


————____ +e —- 


Balancing Accounts. 





One of our exchanges has the follow- 
ing: 

A thick-set, ugly-looking fellow was 
seated ona bench in the public park, 
and seemed to be reading some writing 
on a sheet of paper which he held in his 
hand. 

“You seem to be much interested in 
your writing,’’ I said. 

“Yes; I’ve been figuring my account 
with Old Alcohol, to-see how we stand.”’ 

‘And he comes out ahead, I suppose ?”’ 

“Every time; and he has lied like 
sixty.” 

“How did you come to have dealings 
with him in the first place ?’’ 

“That’s what I’ve been writing. You 
see, he promised to make a man of me, 
but he made me a beast. Then he said 
he would brace me up, but he has made 
me go staggering round and then threw 
me into the ditch. He said I must drink 
to be social. Then he made me quarrel 
with my best friends, and to be the 
laughing stock of my enemies. He gave 
me a black eye and a broken’ nose. 
Then I drank for the good of my health. 
He ruined the little I had, and left me 
‘sick as a dog.’”’ 

“Of course.’’ 

“He said he would warm me up; and I 
was soon nearly frozen to death. He said 
he would steady my nerves; but instead 
he gave me delirium tremens. He said he 
would give me great strength; and he 
made me helpless.”’ 

‘He promised to make a gentleman of 
me ; but he made me a tramp.” —North- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

—_—_ ++ 


To those who are sick and need ex- 
pert treatment we can unhesitatingly 
recommend the Steuben Sanitarium 
at Hornellsville, N. Y. See their adver- 
tisement on page 25 of this issue. They 
make special rates to teachers. 


—_————_+g>e—___——_- 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 

Secure at once the agency for the famous Bever- 
idge Sanitary Steam Cooker. The work is light, 
respectable and very profitable. These cookers 
have been tested by thousands of reliable women 
and pronounced simple,, economical and labor- 
saving. To see one isto buyit. They economize 
food, fuel, strength and temper. Write to THE 
Homer Mre. Co., P. O. Box 963, Baltimore, Md., 
and you will get special terms and rates. 
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Cut this advertisement out and 
send to us, state whether you 
wish gents’ or ladies’ bicycle 
whether 22 or 24-inch frame, an 


we will send you this high grade, 
1900 model, BURDICK BICYCLE by freight or express, C. O. D. subject tosneminn’ 
tion. You can examine it thoroughly at your nearest railroad station, eall in any bicycle expert 
toexamine it and if you find it exactly as represented, perfectly satisfactory, pronounced 
by everyone a strictly high le, 1990 model wheel, the 
greatest bicycle bargain ever red, the equal of any bicycle 
made, regardless of price, if you are convinced that you are saving 
$20. 00 to $85. 00 and getting such a bicycle as you could not get 
elsewhere at ECIAL like the price, psy your railroad agent 
OUR SPE IAL OFFER PRICE, $15.90, 
ani it or express charges, which average 
from 50 to 75 cents for each 500 miles. 
’ After you pay your 
lroad agent our 
special offer price of $15.90, give the bicycle ten days’ 
triai, during which time compare it with other bieyeles that 
sell at double the price, and if youare not still satistied that 
you have saved $20.00 to $35.00 and that you have the great- 
est bicycle value ever furnished, you can return the bicycle to 
usatour er of freight or express charges both ways 
and ws immediately return your money. 
rder this, our new 
1900 model BURDICK 
BICYCLE at $15.90, and you can then order a bicycle from 
any other house or houses advertised in this or any other 
paper, let the different bicycles come to your railroad 
station forexamination, examine and compare them side by 
side, and if.our bicycle is not pronounced LA everyone at least 
better in 


a WRITE FOR FREE $10.CO cheaper in price and $20.00 
BICYCLE CATALOGUE < quality, you can return it to us at our expense. 


a. YOU C AN M AKE 500 00 between now and fall taking orders for our bicyeles at a profit of from $5.00 to $10.00 on a wheel, ORDER A BURDICK AT $15.90 
‘ and you can sell it the day you get it at $20. 00 to $25. 00, continue the work during the season and you can sell from 59 to 100 bicycles. 
With every high grade Burdick we issue a writ- paee. The cranks are made from the best forgings; the bearings from tool steel 
ten, binding, one-year guarantee, which ac- rdened in oil, accurately trued to gauge. Sprockets are made from selected 
companies every bicycle, by the terms and conditions of which if any piece or part forgings, heavily nickel plated, and they come ina variety of handsome patterns, 
gives out within one year, by reason of defect in material or workmanship, we We furnish with these bicycles at our special $15.90 Bates, our own — 
will replace or repair it FREE OF CHARGE. grade, season guaranteed, Seroco single tube tires, a pair of the highest grade tires made, 
complete with repair outfit. The bicycle is fully equipped with high grade chain, high 
rade ball bearing adjustable pedals, fall padded saddle, up or down turned handle bars, teol 
ag, pump, wrench, oiler and tire repair kit. The bicycles are beautifully finished and hand. 
somely decorated, They come regularly enameled in ee solid black, the highest 














are made by one of the 

best bicycle makers in 
America. They are the equal of bicycles that retail everywhere at $40.00 to $50.00. They 
are made from the best material that money can buy, made on the very latest lines, 
newest models for 1900; they embody every new imp d, and to-date feature of every possible finish in the enameling; all usual parts are heavily nickel plated on copper. 
other high grade bieyele made, with the defects ofnone. Have the latest one-piece hanger, our 1900 model Burdick at our special $15.90 price, unless you 
flush at every joint, flush cluster seat post, expander seat post and handle bar, 22 expect to accept it, and pay the railroad agent our special offer 
or %-inch frame, made from 1-inch cold drawn seamless tubing; connections are price of $15.90 and freight charges, when received if you find it exactly as re nated, 
all the finest steel forgings and fae ge = handsomely finished; has the very perfectly satisfactory, and a far better wheel for the money than zea could possibly 
latest arched crown, handsomely curved, ped and finished; handsome tapering getelsewhere. Understand, the railroad agent will not deliver this bicycle to you 





fork. bine have the very latest diamond frame in gents’ style; the very latest, | until you have paid him our special offer price of $15.90 and express charges, but we 

handsomely curved drop frame in the ladies’. The wheels are the highest grade 28- will return your $15.90 and all express or railroad charges, if at any time within ten 

inch, fitted with genuine Hercules spokes, full finished; very bestair seasoned rock days you become dissatisfied for any cause wha’ er, ard return the 
& Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 


best large size hubs, ie from bar steel, heavily nickel bicycle to us. (Sears, Roebuck 
we sell unguaranteed bicycles, the equal of those Widely advertised in this and other papersand in catalogues from Chicage and else- 

. where at $14.00 to $20.00. AT $13.75 WE FURNISH OUR ACME JEWEL BICYCLE, the latest model for 1900, with plete equiy all 
covered by our written, binding, one-year guarantee, the equal of bicycles that retail everywhere at $25.00 to Bicyele Catalogue covers our entire line of bieyeles and 


00 to $35.00. r Free 
Wheel even for a'day. At $15.00 thes will cn bonne Adie, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Chicago. 


elm rims are used, very 














Benet eal aera LOADED at. ull AGEN TS WANTED 


tae" ECONOMY” HARNESS RIVETER, 


The handiest, as it can 














Neatest, Cheapest, Best. 


easyfno @ wonderful litt ne Neat ne fet. F ! 
Ec Harn veter. used in any position. mend anything where a 
yor moonomny Harness Siveter: ans well-clinched rivet will serve the purpose. Our agents 


make from $3.00 to $15.00 per day. Send 50 cents 
(in 2c stamps) for sample, loaded with 50 assorted 





*}2990g 94} Ul peeg oq UBD 
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in : epAvould do it, and A 

save dollars t Mer should be with- rivets, and terms to agents. 

out one / Pat. applied for. K. B. FOOTE CO., FREDERICKTOWN, OHIO. 
It will pay for itself near! time it isused, | (We have used the “‘Economy” Riveter and found it just as claimed and have found the 


It is verily a “Nugget of Gold.”"—[Ep. | Manufacturers, K. B. Foote Co., satisfactory people to deal witn.—Ep. ) 


Send Us Your Photograph and We will 
Copy it in Fine Style. 








Our Photographs 
are Good and 
Cost Little. 


Copied and Mounted on fine Embossed 
Photograph cards. 


TEACHERS 


Can make excellent use of these pictures 
for presentation to their pupils and can 
provide them at very small cost. They 
are not of cheap ‘‘postage-stamp”’ sort, 
but are mounted on regular photograph 
cards, are finely finished, and are pic- 
tures that anyone would gladly receive 
This is a fine white embossed card ; from a friend. 

the beauty of it is not shown inthe cut. (Qopies can be made from any of the This is a fine tinted enameled card, 
Must be seen to be fully appreciated... ordinary size pictures. Bust or head with embossed oval design. Only fuil- 
are better to copy from than full-length. sized cabinet pictures without fancy de- 

One Dozen 40 cts. Three Dozen of same Tintypes cannot be copied. Photographs signs on card are suitable for this style. 
picture $1.00. Additional safely returned after using. Samples One Doz. 50 cts. Three Dozen same plate 

30 cts-a Dozen. free. Agents wanted. $1.25. Additional 40 cts a Doz. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











STYLE A. Size 2% x34. 
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STYLE B. Size 234x334. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TABLET TOPS. 


EMBRACE 


KNOWLEDGE IN A 
“Colonial Times” 
“Famous Paintings” 


15 Kinds 


“Our Navy” 10 Kinds 


“Street Scenes from 
Celebrated Cities” 


@ 
4 


NUTSHELL, : 


Sample Tops 
of some of 
these School 
Pencil Tab- 
lets will be 
sent free to 
Teachers and 


4 
+4 
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4 
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“Our Presidents” — \ Superintend- 

4 ; 15 Kinds ents of 
Our Universities} schools upon 
and Colleges” / application. 


¢ SMITH & WHITE MFG. CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


(Mfrs. of Standard School Papers.) 
E. E. Babb & Co., Boston, N. E. Agents. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 177 Monroe St., Chicago, 


; 
4 
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Western Agents. 


+ 4 
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SILK WAIST FRE 





ny lady answering this advertise 
ment can get a handsome 8.00 SILK 
x SHIRT WAIST ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, We mean exactly what we say. 
We make a straightforward offer for 
every lady reading this advertise- 

4 ment to accept. Send at once 
Qei, your name, Post Office address, 
. and geceive it. Waist is 

made to order from im- 
ported taffeta silk, any color 


desired. 
\ CONDITIONS sis*sc° 
\ this ad- 
a vertisement to] your name 
Band address, and with it 
send 20 cents to he!p pay 
for postage and advertise- 
° ment. You will receive free 

our Publication Women’s W ear, 
describing latest fashions in Silk 
Waists, and other articles ofwear, 
together with our offer of an $8.00 
Sitk Waist. This unusual induce- 
ment is made to more quickly introduce our goods, and 
if you want a Silk Waist free. be prompt. Address 
THE DENTON O0.,N,'I.119 Nassau St., New York City: 















IES, If vou have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
Correspondence confidential in plainsealed envelo 

Mrs. M,N. PERRY, A-39 Box 93, Oak Park, Ills. 


Teachers ! 
$800 to $1400 yearly paid in Railway Mail. Our 
students nearly all appointed. For particulars, 
address, ClviL SERVICE SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 
for schools, colleges, 


TEACHERS WANTED ana trome. ‘ew pian 


Gunston Bureau, Box N, Hancock, Maryland. 








90 RECITATIONS FOR 50c. “The Nickel 
Speaker’ contains 50 new pieces, forall grades, 

each month. Not theold worn-out sort; but new, up- 

to-date, seasonable. If you will subscribe now we 

will send 6 back nos. free, making 18 mos. all 

different for 50 cts, 

Nickel Speaker Pub. Co., Toledo, Iowa. 





for a COMPLETE COURSE in 
BUSINESS and ORNAMENTAL 


§ i uo PENMANSHIP 


F ABOVE MATE FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 
WESTERN PENMANSHIP CO., Iowa City, Ia. 


The Texas Teachers Bureau has bad 11 years’ 

experience. It is the oldest teachers’ agency in the 

State. For full particulars send 2-cent stamp to 

a & RUSSELL, Managers, PALESTINE, 
EXAS. 


- BMAARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 
Instructors. 


Five hundred students. F. 
Send for Sa-Pngo Ulcoulan. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 








Brings you five artists pencils and a lot of 
Cc. Blotting pads that please. 
J. D.JOHNSTON Co., 69-75 Mill St., Newport, R. I. 
in 10 days that will 


LEARN A PROFESSION i=:327%2 sa 


he rest of your life. Ladies or gentlemen. Address 





with stamp. Pror.8. A. WELTMER, Nevada, Mo. 


NORMAL 


A Newsboy’s Gratitude. 





A writer in the New York Recorder 
tells the story of a newsboy who, 
months atter he had eaten a Christ- 
mas supper, insisted on paying the 
kind journalist who provided it. On 
Christmas night an old-time newspaper 
writer stepped into a chéap restaurant 
in Park Row for a cup of hot coffee. As 
he took his seat at one of the small 
tables, a ragged little boy planted himself 
on the stool opposite. There was a 
wolfish glare in. the boy’s eyes as he 
fumbled a nickel and said, ‘‘A plate of 
beans.” 

I sipped my coffee and watched the 
boy ravenously devour the beans. 
Whispering to the waiter I told him to 
bring a plate of corned beef, some bread 
and butter anda bowl of coffee for the 
boy.. The little fellow stared for a mo- 
ment and then began his meal. Ina 
few minutes the beef, beans, bread and 
coffee had disappeared, yet the boy’s ap- 
petite was not satisfied. 

‘What kind of piedo you like?’ I 
asked. 

“Most any kind; they’s all good,” 
replied the boy. 

“Bring him some mince and pumpkin 
pie,”’ said I to the waiter. 

The boy gazed at the two pieces of pie 
in wonderment, and then looked up 
shyly and pushed his nickel toward me. 

‘‘What’s that for ?’”’ I asked. 

“To pay for the spread ; it’s all I’ve 
got.” 

Taking a quarter from my pocket, I 
laid it on the boy’s coin and pushed 
them across the table. 

‘Is them for me?” said the boy with 
his mouth full of pie. ‘‘Am I to haveall 
that ?”’ 

“Yes; this is Christmas night, you 
know.”’ 

“Yes, I remember; but I had no 
money for my lodging, so I didn’t get any 
of the dinner down at the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House. Thank you, mister, 
you is good ter me.” 

Months passed. One day a boy 
stopped me near Brooklyn Bridge. ‘‘Say, 
mister,”’ said he, ‘‘I owe you a quarter. 
Here it is.”’ 

Recognizing my Christmas guest, I 
gently refused the money, telling him 
that he had better keep it. 

“No, you take it,” he persisted. 
“That supper and the quarter you gave 
me brought me luck, and I have not 
been so hungry since. You was so good 
that night, and I want you to take the 
quarter now, so that you can give some 
other boy a Christmas supper.” I took 
the coin, and many a poor newsboy has 
had a good dinner with it since. 

———————~@-+—___ 
Beauty is Blood Deep. 
Not skin deep—blood deep! Pure Mvealthy blood 


means pure, healthy complexion. Cascarets make 
the blood pure and healthy. Druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


——_—_—_—_ +e 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 

Secure at once the agency for the famous Bever- 
idge Sanitary Steam Cooker. The work is light, 
respectable and very profitable. These cookers 
have been tested by thousands of reliable women 
and pronounced simple, economical, and labor- 
saving. Tosee one is to buy it. They economize 
food, fuel, strength and temper. Write to THE 
Home Mrc. Co., P. O. Box 963, Baltimore, Md,, 





and you will get special terms and rates. 


INSTRUCTOR. | 
$18 to $35 Weekly | AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


7, and Expenses. — | Men and Women—At Home or Traveling, 


Elexander Smith, of Ind., made $927.50 first 6 months. Albert Hill, of N. 
first month. John Hannibal, R. R. Conductor, $634. Mr. Muncy, of ki. 
= cod 2 ee L. a, rd $300, rod oy Carrie Will- 

jams, clerk, made bn 6 weeks. Mrs. Hitchcox, of Calif., $222. Miss Sutton, 
Lida Kennedy, of Pa., $84 while teaching. ‘ 2 =, ay, 
LET us START YOU-2:. a@ money maker. We are spendin 

$350,000.00 advertising our new 1 
style Square Quaker Folding Turkish Bath Cabinet in more than 
1200 of the largest and best papers, creating an enormous demand 
right in your section, which we want you to supply, take care of 
for us, and also appoint sub and local agents. 

OUR ACENTS MADE OVER $47,000 LAST MONTH. 
Just think of it! No experience needed—only a little nerve and energy. Failure 
im ble. Every energetic man or woman makes $5.00 to $10.00 every day. 

e are an Old Established Firm—been in business for years. 
$100 000.00. Do just as we agree. 


AAW * 






Capit 
Gene #100 000.06 nst as we agree, No scheme, frend. or fake etbeGn Oe 
abinet is a wonderful seller, sed and recommende 1.000.000 i 
le. Demand enormous—25 million will sold. Everybody buys. Ao Fight address pines 
WRITE us TOD A —(stating age, experience, | THE WORLD MANUFACTURING iY 
town or county wanted) 2668 World Building, Cincinnati, Oo. 
For Gur Liberal Proposition, New Plan, Proofs, etc., FREE. [We recommend above firm as reliable.—Editor.) 
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Travel Pleasure. 





As the writer sits in his office in the 


Normau Instructor building, he can see and 

many times a day the magnificent pas- 

senger trains of the Delaware & Lacka- CUFFS 
wanna Railway gliding along the hillside SELL = WetD, 
just above the town and it is with the Fir ~o et 
keenest pleasure that he recalls the many BUY THEM 





pleasant trips over this matchless rail- 
way. In addition to a smooth track, 
first-class equipment, beautiful and com- 
fortable cars and courteous trainmen,the 
road has other features which should not 
be overlooked by those traveling, among Mi 











SEND NO MONEY. Simply 
send yourname & address & we 
will send you two dozen of our 
Sweet Perfume Packets to sell 
at 10c eack, when sold send us the money & we will send all 
of the above 7 prizes free, Here they are: One 
fully engraved link Bracelet with lock & key. 1 Brooch, very fine & stylish. 1 
Scarf pin, 3 wo of them set with beautiful Jewels. 1 pair link Cuff 
Buttons. All of these 7 articles are SOLID GOLD plated & the latest style. 
This is the best offer in this paper. We runall the risk & willtake back what 
you cannot sell. We will send you an extra beautiful Solid Gold plated Ring, 
set with a simulative Diamond or Ruby free, if Fa will write to-day. Don’t 
let the others get ahead of you. LEO: CO., Dept.112. St. Louis, Mo. 


which are the absence of dust and smoke 
and the beautiful and varied scenery. 
Those of our readers who contemplate a 
trip this summer should plan it over the 
D. L. & W., between Buffalo and New 
York,and if traveling to or from the west 
use the Nickel Plete between Chicago 
and Buffalo. When you pass Dansville | 
look from the car window and you will | 
see one of the most beautiful villages in 
the state, the home of Norma INstRucTOR. 
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Don’t spend all your time inducing 
others to give ; try it on yourself. 
—————_o oo ____—_—_- 
Southern Colleges. 


For 25c Stamps or Silver,t will send 
either of these Sterling Silver articles: Pair 
Link Buttons, Hat Pin or Brooch, also my 
large illustrated catalogue of Diamonds, 
Watches & Jewelry. HY LOEWE STEIN, 
The Satisfactory J: ler,1230 S.By.St. Louis,Mo 











TEACHERS 
$5,00 to $10.00 per day 


can be made during vacation sell- 
ing our great non-absurbent 

__ \ Bread and Pastry Board. 
Our AGHINT at Danville, Pa., writes, May 5th: “I 
took 123 orders in six days. The women are all de- 
lighted. Ladies to whom I sold last winter, can’t 
speak highly enough of them. The people who 
would not let me in their houses then, are now send- 
ing for me, and some are worrying for fear they 
can’t get one. Write at once for terms and territory. 
Model », Address, AMERICAN BREAD & 
PASTRY BOARD CO., Cambridge, Ohio. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 


desiring VACATION EMPLOYMENT, should ad- 
dress M. JOCELYN, 15 Tweddle Building, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


$f 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 
A large Soap Company desires bright hustlers in 
ach ocaty LO pet have Tittle capital to stare 
DAVIS SOAP CO., Chicago, Illinois. 


LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING 


at home, $1.50 per day, four months work guaranteed 
Send stamped addressed envelope for full particulars. 
R. W. Hutton & Co., Dept. 119, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D: Agents who are ainbitious to make 
WANTE s big money on a repeating article. 
Mention counties wanted. For particulars write 
The D. Co., Box 236, Canton, Ohio. 


WANTED AGENTS inevery county to sell ot 








Nearly all of them, which issue hand- 
somely engraved Anniversary and Com- 
mencement Invitations, are having them 
done by a Southern firm who are doing 
very artistic work. 

We refer to J. P. Stevens, of Atlanta, 
Ga. This house has a magnificently 
equipped plant for the production of 
high grade steel and copper plate en- 
gravings, and invitation committees 
would do well to obtain their prices and 
samples before placing their orders. 

—_——————~@ao—_—_———_ 

If you want a camera at a right price 
buy of Jas. H. Smith & Co., 313 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. They will send you a 
catalogue free if you mention Norma. 
INSTRUCTOR. 

















Month and Expenses; no experience 
needed; position permanent; self-seller, 


PraskE Mra. Co.,Stat’n 17,Cincinnati, 0. 
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$10.00 A DAY SURE, 
¥ selling our new Aluminum Coffee 
" Brewer. Housekeepers scramble for 
it; a“‘money winner’ for both good 
\ - } ‘and bad agents. Semple postpaid 25c. 
¥ Per dozen prepaid, $1.50. Moko Mra. 
Co., Park Row Bldg., New York. 
150 per cent. Profit on 


AGENTS WANTE s our Useful Household 


Noveities. We have thirty quick selling specialties 
wet adl iam” wale. for ne cusiogue 
wo! 

ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 



































Lad man ily Memorials ; profits and steady work. 

eed eed ean Waterproof, shoe polish, | 478s, Campbell & Co., 226 Plum St, Elgin, Tl. 

self-shining, russet and black. Why not you? Dem- 3 i 
nstated sam: ollada: . 493, SHORTHAND; the best; alphabet and 7 rules. 

188 Monroe Shrect, Gnieago. Sole. Mants. ’ | Booklet for stamp. Prof. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 
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